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THE TORTOISE*SHELL SPECTACLES. 
FROM THE MS. JOURNAL OF A LATE TRAVELLER. 


« * * * T have just left Spa. The season is not 
uite over, but it is decaying. And as, though I may 
nos the autumnal beauty of the forest, nothing is so far 
from captivating, to me at least, as the decay of life in a 
watering place, J ordered my britchska without loss of 
time, bade a six months’ furewell, and perhaps longer, to 
. the morality and mortality of the gay town of Spa, and 
set out for quiet Hanover. It is curious enough that the 
old absurdity of praising the past at the expense of the 
nt, is as frequent in Spa, where every season un- 
doubtedly adds to the shows and sportings of the last, as 
it was in the days of Homer, and among the sunburnt 
rocks of the Mediterranean. However, something may 
be said for the complainants, It is just two years since 
the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle ; this poured a vast influx 
of idlers and spendthrifls of all mations into the town ; 
and, as all things are great or little by comparison, and 
showy and useless as congresses are, they cannot be ex- 
ted to recur every day. The hotel keepers measure a 
full season by the “ year of the congress,” and think that 
the world is depopulated since that prodigious period. 

But I must tell you an anecdote which I heard of at 
that time, at the coterie of a leader of fashion here, which 
was vouched for by a whole circle of the first authority, 
if ribands and orders go for any thing in this world :— 

A Count Cesare Mortellari, who announced himself as 
one of the Sicilian Mortellari, made his entrée here a few 

ears ago. He spoke of himself as making a tour of 
urope, en Mga) and though evidently enfeebled in 
health, made himself acceptable by his skill in music, 
and general pliability of manners. Like every body 
here, he played at the public tables from time to time, but 
with a declared reluctance for the pursuit, which, he said, 
disagreed as much with his habits as his health, He 
seemed a good deal of the hypoehondriac; and, among 
his more intimate circles, complained of the restless dis- 
sipation of continental life, and the raptures of philosophy, 
retirement, and so forth. Butexample is contagious; and 
as the season advanced, even the shrinking Italian was 
forced into the crowd. He attended the Redoute and 
other public places, and insensibly moved in a round of 
archdukes and princesses; but, unlike the general tribe of 
watering place counts, who are pre-eminent for whiskers, 
equipage, laced liveries, and boasting of their own ex- 
ploits in love and war, the count’s manners were remark- 
ably simple; his equipage was plain ; his one valet plain 
as his equipage; his whiskers reduced to the peace estab- 
lishment, and his tongue silent on all his adventures. 
With a pair of feeble eyes, which seemed to be but little 
aided by a pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, he appeared 
more like a wandering son of spleen or science, than a 
man of ton, Yet he wasa kind of star; his appearance 
nd habits were a relief, afler the glare of the usual can- 
didates for admiration, and the quietude of his play, and 
the simplicity with which he suffered himself to be 
laughed at, and occasionally to be plundered by the fair- 
~est of the fair, were-considered the most naif things in 
the world. 

However, practice improves the dullest, and fortane, 
frown as she will, cannot frown for ever! Count Cesaro 
began to win a little, ond then began to win more, Still 
the wonder was, how, with his want of all dexterity, and 
his purblind eyes, he could win at all. At length, one 
night, when the bank happened to_ be peculiarly strong, 
the count, by two or three miracles of luck, snddenly 
broke it, and swept the board of its last coin, to the infinite 
chagrin of a circle of petty sovereigns, and quite as 
much, he avowed, to his own wonder. But the fact was 
before all eyes. ‘The bank was stripped, and the count, 
with all his astonishment, carried off to the amount of 
£5,000 sterling. 

On the continent, those who live by their wits, go, like 
our English judges, a circuit, They may not deal quite 
so mucii in law, nor are, perhaps, quite so fond of exhibit- 
ing their persons in its courts, but they fully equal them 
in inflicting pains and penalties, ‘The Count Mortellari 
was unseen at Spa for a while after relieving the bank of 
its opulence ; and, unknown, until he was heard of so- 
journing at the successive round of watering places, and 
metre at just as much as he had been at Spa, yet when 
the laugh was at its height, by some unaccountable freak 
of fortune, breaking every bank in succession, 

Princes and duchesses do not lose their money, even at 
German watering places, without wishing that they had 
kept it in their purses, nor find themselves regularly 
beaten, without indulging in suspicions of the skill which 
could beat them. Rumours began to thicken, that the 
simple count was not altogether the child of nature 
he seemed, the rumour even blackening into belief; 
when the count suddenly appeared at Spa, in person. 
This justified him at once, His look was more simple 
than ever. No skepticism could stand against the almost 
infantine helplessness of his delicate and pale physiog- 
nomy, his eyes were even more purblind, if possible, than 
before. His dress, too, had undergone a change for the 
worse, though it had preserved its neatness, His valet 
was gune, and his little, yet remarkably pretty cabriolet, 
was gone along with him. He came to the Redoute as 
usual, but seemed to have lost the inclination and the facul- 
ties for play altogether. Night after night he glanced 
at the tables, like one who had half forgotten what they 
were; and after lingering an hour or two round the 
rooms, sipping coffee, listening to the orchestra, and 
laughed at by every body, quietly retired to his bed. 
Nothing could be clearer than that the reports of his 
success during his absence had been mere fabrications. 
It was even go far evident that the count was a ruined 
man, that it became a topic whether he was worth laugh- 
ing at any longer, and whether it would not be judicious 
to forget him to his face. 

In the mean time Spa began to be filled. The cele- 
brated congress of Aix-la-Chapelle was at hand, and the 
distance from Aix-la-Chupelle was too slight to leave. 
a doubt on the mind of the hotel keepers of Spa, that 


_ Row was the time to make their fortunes. The congress 


met, the sovereigns showed their faces, the ministers 
their port-folios, the aides-de.camp their feathers, the at- 
taches their ribands; and the grand business of their 
meeting being thus accomplished, and time hanging ter- 
ribly on their hands in the terribly dull city of Charle- 
magne, the whole diplomacy, sovereigns and secretaries, 
made a general movement to Spa. 

After the first gaze at this display of imperial and 
kingly pomp, life returned to its ordinary channelsagain. 
A day or two was enough to settle the general opinion of 
the ladies, that Alexander was well looking for a Russ 
and an emperor, but had a little too much of the Sclavo- 
nian in his visage. That Constantine, notwithstanding 
his diamond epaulettes, was a regular Calmuc. ‘That the 
King of Prussia,»with his grim form and iron-coloured 
features, would have made a capital hussar, in any da 
aince Attila, That the Emperor Francis, with his Hoes | 


fair face, seemed thoroughly hen-pecked; and as to the’ 
rest, that the crowd of attaches and aides-de-camp were 
very convenient for waltzing with, and playing with at 
roulette while their purses fasted. But the Redoute was 
in its glory. Its spacious hall never saw before so much 
of the grandeur of this world; and the card table was the 
centre of a circle of majesties. 

The poor count tottered through this perpetual glitter 
naturally more unnoticed than ever. At length the sove- 
reigns announced that they were to take their departure, 
and a grand ball was proposed, to celebrate the last night 
of their angust presence. It was given. Spa had never 
seen any thing half so embroidered before. Rouge et 
noir was the imperial game. ‘The difficulty was, how to 
make way to its table, through circle on circle of epau- 
lettes and diadems. But, though fainting princesses and 
panting archdukes were unable to advance a step, b: 
some unacccountable accident little Mortellari had 
wormed his way, until he stood under the very elbow of 
the autocrat of all the Russias. The bank on that night 
was worth throwing against indeed. It was turgid with 
gold, Every coin of Europe, from the ducat to the doub- 
loon, was shining in heaps before the gaze. The pla 
went on, as usual, with various chances. 
lost enough to vrish that he had contented himself with 
stripping Poland. Lieven shrugged up his shoulders, as 
he looked at the long Cossack purse emptied of the long 
savings of his British embassy. Metternich staked a 
year’s income of Johannisburg, and saw its instant ac- 
cession to the heap, with a sigh, asif he had seen the 
loss of an Austrian province. In the mean time, the 
little count staked down his ducats, bowed his feeble eyes 
close to the table, and played his card. The banker gave 
ascream. It had won. An irrepressible exclamation of 
astonishment and chagrin burst from the whole circle. 
It spread through the building, and all was wonder and 
confusion. Both were, if possible, increased, when on the 
circle’s opening, the count’s lost valet, was seen advanc- 
ing with a huge chamois bag, into which he scraped the 
whole contents of the table. ‘The bag was borne away, 
and deposited, before two thousand pairs of eyes, in the 
lost cabriolet ! 

The higher orders, of course, acquiesced in their ill 
luck. But there are hangers-on in the vicinity of the 
continental tables, who are not so easily satisfied with 
the caprices of fortune, and who have cut the throat of 
many a winner, before he reached his escritoire. A rush 
was made against the decrepit count by those chevaliers 
dindustrie. But they gained little by their exploit. 
Mortellari was on his guard. He started up into sudden 
stature; and while, with one band he struck back his 
foremost assailant with a powerful blow, which sent him 
reeling through the crowd, with the other he drew a 
double-barreled pistol from his pocket, which he pre- 
sented to the gang. In the effort to strike the ruffian, 
however, the count had dropped his spectacles, and by 
the look which he gave his prostrate adversary, and the 
alertness with which he wound his way through the mul- 
titude, it was evident that he had recovered his sight as 
quickly as bis strength and stature. His escape, it must 
be allowed, was the more easily effected, through the 
rashness of his assailants, who had made their attempt 
almost at the threshold of the Redoute. The fracas had 
instantly brought out a concourse of the visitants, and the 
assailants were in consequence prevented from following 
up their violence, and were given over to the police. The 
count, with a bow of thanks, whipped his little but re- 
markably active Norman pony, and the cabriolet went off 
at full speed. 

The night was serene, and the freshness of the open 
air held some of the loungers talking of the event on the 
promenade outside the building. The vexation of the 
players, the ill-luck of the honest world in general, and 
the extraordinary good fortune of the extraordinary little 
count, were topics that might have kept many a less 
talking party long together. Buta young German, an 
aide.de-cammp of the Emperor Alexander, saw something 
glittering by the moonlight in the grass, and sprang for- 
ward to seize the prize. The group conjectured that he 
had found the star of some prince, or at least the brooch 
or bracelet of some belle, and were prepared to congratu- 
late him on his discovery. But the young German re- 
turned, in great disdain of what he had found, which was 
simply a pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, He was a goud 
deal laughed at; but at length some more sagacious ob- 
server pronounced that they were “ prodigiously like the 
count’s spectacles.” Opinions were compared ; the place, 
the circumstance, the spectacles, all confirmed the idea. 
Spectacles had notoriously been seen on the nose of the 
Count Mortellari, and the nose had as notoriously been 
seen without them, and on the very spot too where they 
were found. Proof was no more necessary to those rapid 


was then hopeless. The count was as impalpable as so 
much lighted gunpowder. P 

A more detailed investigation naturally took place next 
day; which proved that, not merely every card which 
had been wu on the previous night, was marked, but 
that every card which had been similarly used for a 
twelvemonth before, was similarly marked, and that 
every pack in possession of the bank had its figures. 
Farther still, it was shown by the bank in its own de- 
fence, that the packs in the various hotels, were figured, 
and finally, that the system had extended to every hotel 
in the chief watering places. The little count’s luck was 
thus easily comprehended. Wherever he went, his mag- 
nifiers had read the cards for him. Of course he plun- 
dered wherever he chose, though he cautiously reserved’ 
his grand achievements for something worth achieving. 
But bow was the extent of the scheme to be explained ? 
Two years before, a card manafactory had been set up 
near Strasburg, remarkable for the beauty, and still more 
for the cheapness of the cards. Amounting to little 
more than two thirds of the usual price, they had rapidly 
thrown the common cards out of the market,’and been 

rchased by all the hotel keepers and masters of gaming 
tory without exception. count was one of the 
chief partners in this cheap card company. The company 
was formed expressly to give him and his associates the 
command of the card-playing world, and their year’s cir- 
cuit had most handsomely repaid them the outlay of their 
capital. The watering places were fleeced in very exem- 
plary style. Yet, as no one much regrets the losses of 
those who are all sharpers alike, or ready to be so when 
they have an opportunity, there was at least as much 
laughing as lamentation, among honest men in Germany. 
The young aide-de-camp got a step from the emperor for 
his share in the affair, and Il Signor Cesare Mortellari, 
though, if caught, he would have been sent to improve 
his morals by twenty years’ hard labour in the ditches of 
Spandau or Ehrenbreitstein, got credit for his knowledge 
of the true use of spectacles; and may be, at this time, 
when genius finds its level every where, a member of the 
chamber of deputies,a pasha of Turkey, or a rising 
character of that land of every thing else rising, the Pen- 
insula—London Court Journal. 


Selections from late Foreign Journals received 
at this office. 

“T say, Pat, what are you writing there, in such a 
large hand?” “ Arrah, honey, an’ is'nt it to my poor 
mother, who is very deaf, that I’m writing a loud letther.” 

A Lavupanum Dringer.—Mary Andre, alias Lumley, 
was put to the bar to plead to a charge of stealing three 


' capes, value £4, the property of W. Edgar. The prisoner, 


a good-looking middle-aged woman, appeared at first 
dreadfully agitated, and at length was attacked with vio- 
lent hysterics.—The common serjeant refused to try"her, 
and enquired as to her history ?—Mr. Jonas, the clerk 
of the papers, replied that she had been in the habit of 
drinking six ounces of laudanum a day for five or six 
years past !—Common Serjeant: Impossible !—-Mr. Jo- 
nas: My Lord, Mr. Macmurdo, the surgeon, would not 
at first believe her statement, bot she referred him to the 
chemist of whom she purchased the soporific, and he 
found it correct, and ever since she has been allowed a 
dose of her favourite liquor, but she had not had it this 
morning.—T he poor woman was then borne out of court 
in the arms of the turnkeys. 

Sicn.—* The Gentle Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” half- 
way house between Simon's Town and Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope, is kept by an eccentric character called 
Flormer Peck, who emigrated from England some 
twenty or thirty years ago: the following is on the sign- 
post :—“ * Life is but a journey. Let us live well on the 
road,’ says the good shepherd. 

‘* Multum in parvo, pro bono publico, 
Entertainment for man or beast ; 
Lekker kost, as much as yon please ; 
Excellent beds, without any fleas. 

Nos patriam fugimus, now we are here: 
Vivamus, let us live by selling beer ; 
On donne 2 boire et & manger ici : 
Come in and try, whoever you be.” 


You will see that these lines are Latin, French, En- 
glish, and “ lekker kost” is Dutch. 


The Dowayer-Countess of Sutherland undertakes to 
provide for the poor on her own estate, which will re- 
quire an advance of £3,000. 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND. _ 
New York, May 23.—The packet ship Garrick, Capt: 


reasoners, and the young German pledging himself by 
Thor and Woden that the secret of Mortellari’s luck was 
in his spectacles, put them on, and returned laughingly 
into the rooms, to try his last ducat. But he was too 
late, the bank was bankrupt, play was over for the night, 
a few broken gamesters alone remained, lingering over 
the scene of their ruin, and all the relics of the hour of 
bustle and brilliancy were some of the cards which had 
been played with, scattered over the table and the floor. 
The German took up one of them, and looked on it with 
alook of surprise. He brought it nearer to the decaying 
light of the chandelier. His look exhibited still more 
surprise. At length he called to some of the bystanders, 
andasked whether “they could perceive any thing on the 
card which he held in his hand.” “ Nothing,” was the 
answer, after turning it in all directions, “Try these 
spectacles,” said the aid-de-ccamp. A single glance was 
enough—on the back of the card, among the profusion of 
flourishes common on continental packs, was a figure of 
2! “Is there any thing on the others?” To the naked 
eye, nothing. But to the glass, every card had a peculiar 
figure. The secret was now out. The spectacles were 
powerful magnifiers, the cards were marked, and the 
count, by the help of his magnifiers, saw on the back 
what was on the front of every one of the pack. But 
“was itof this pack alone?” ‘The croupier was called. 
He produced another. It had its figures too; a dozen, 
all had their share. The room was by this time crowded, 
and the discovery produced violent excitement. Those 
who had lost, of course expected that their losses should 

repaid, and they were the clamorous majority, ten to 
one. The next proposal was, that the count’s lodgings 
should be instantly searched, and the Monsignor Mortel- 
lari brought to -justice, But it was now three in the 
morning, and the police-lieutenant was in his first sleep. 
The ae was at last obtained. But it was found that 
the count had not returned to his hotel that night. A 
bribe, and another hour of entreaties, obtained an order 
to have him arrested at the barrier, or wherever he 
should be discovered within the district. But by day- 
light it was found that a cabriolet with a Norman pony, 
and two men wrapped in furs, had passed the barrier 
half an hour before twelve the night before. The chase 


Rob , arrived yesterday from Liverpool, whence she 
sailed on the 18th ultimo, and brings London papers of 
the preceding day, and Liverpool of her day of sailing. 

The missing packet ships had at last arrived, but the 
accounts received by them do not seem to have produced 
any material change in the slate of affairs in England. 
The packet of the 16th April being the last which had 
sailed hence and arrived, did not, as far as we can judge, 
carry out the published intelligence of the first large 
failure here or in New Orleans, though it is not unlikely 
it conveyed some intimation to these immediately inte- 
rested, of the probability of their occurrenee. The next 
arrival will, no doubt, bring us more important informa- 
tion. 

In the short interval which had elapsed since the dates 
received by the previous arrival, uo news from the conti- 
nent of interest had been published in London.—Courier. 

The last advices from New York, received in London, 
were of the 17th March. It therefore appears certain 
that, although the news of the failures at New Orleans did 
not reach this city, nor did the failure of Messrs. Josephs 
occur until several hours after the packet had sailed, viz. 
on the 17th March, that the secret had got out and was 
sent by that vessel. In ordinary times a few hours 


would make no difference, but in this instance it will no ; 
doubt cause an immense amount of bills to be returned ~ 


unpaid, and noted for nonacceptance. The money mar- 
ket, it appears, had undergone no change of consequence 
in twodays. Consols stood. the samme. 

he political news is not important. There had been 
no fresh fighting in Spain. The Carlist bands were 
spreading very much, and the queen’s forces too weak to 


nitely settled upon. 

Since writing the’ above, we find that a very large 
amount of bills from the South, have been noted for non- 
acceptance. It appears that very few of the bills drawn 
against cotton shipped, would be honoured. This must 
make sad work in the southern, cities. None of the 
London bankers had failed. On the contrary, money 
was easier, and, except among the mercantile community, 
it was said to be abundant, and undoubted securities 
were readily discounted.— Express. 
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ADVENTURES 
A Journey Operland to Ruvia, 
By Way of Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Land. 


BY MAJOR SKINNER, 
AUTHOR OF “ EXCURSIONS IN INDIA.” 


_ CHAPTER I. 


Port of Marseilles—French colony at Algiers—Universal inter- 
preters—M. Guienne Luis—A “ bon enfant.”—‘ Le Jeune 
M dre”—Involuntary intruder—Dinner al fresco—A Bo- 
napartist—A gale—Negro boy—Egyptian coast—Host of 
pilots—Harbour of _Alexandria—Q ine—The “ bon 
enfant.” 

The port of Marseilles is a good preparation for a visit 
to the Levant. Its sandy neighbourhood, and the .nu- 
merous olive-trees that are sprinkled about it, with the 
variety. of costume in the streets, and an open manner of 
dealing in the shops, give it very much the air of an 
Eastern city. I arrived here'on the 8th December, 1832, 
uncertain of my future movements ; Algiers, Tunis, Cy- 
prus, Smyrna, by turns occupying my imagination, 
The quays of this port are not calculated to relieve the 
embarrassment of a doubtful mind ; the agents-for the 
different vessels, who inhabit little rooms upon them, 
round which are exhibited boxes labeled with the names 
of every harbour in the Mediterranean, from the most 
renowned to the most insignificant, are in such number 
that whichever way the eyes may wander, they will be 
greeted by an invitation to sail immediately for some 
celebrated shore. ‘ 

The cholera had occurred in Marseilles; at’ Algiers, 
therefore, there was a quarantine from this, and to all 
vessels from that port, nineteen days at every. other.» I 
accordingly gave up the hope I had furmed of visiting the 
French colony, in the praise of which all people here 
are very loud: at every public thoroughfare in the city, 
I hear the deeds of the army against the Arabs proclaim-- 
ed in the manner of a Jast dying speech in the streets of 
London. The commendations of the colony are all in 
one tone: it has a good restaurant, and several. excel- 
lent coffee-houses, with a theatre and opera,—the per- 
fection of colonisation, 1 conceive, from the uir of pride 
with which I hear them spoken of. a 

In so busy a mart it is natural that many languages - 
should be spoken ; I hear on every side Turkish, Arabic, 
Greek, French, English, and Italian, and sometimes 
from the same pair of lips. ‘These universal interpreters 
display great skill in addressing a stranger at once in 
* his mother tongue. My country, perhaps, is very strongly 
written on my brow, for the moment I show my face in 
-.a bureau, some attaché of the establishment receives me 
with a “How d’ye do, sir?” and I stand conyicted of 
being an Englishman before I open my lips. I have 
shown some want of tact in this matter myself; I mis- 
took a very honest English countenance for that of a 
Frenchman, the other morning, when seeking my for-. 
tune in one of the ballot-boxes I have mentioned. A 
well-dressed man was standing alone, as if waiting to be 
questioned, by the-door of a burean ; I made hiin a very 
polite speech in French, when to my surprise he growled 
out, “ Don’t talk your parlez-vous stuff to me—I ’ve been 
bothered enough with it; and, pushing me somewhat 
unceremoniously by, walked sulkily away. He was.the 
captain of an English brig, and had, I dare say, as. he 
said, been plagued enough by such addresses. 

After visiting several vessels destined for the Levant, 
all of them French, and excessively dirty,—pestilence — 
and famine seemed to me to possess every quarter of 
them,—I was about to quit the harbour in despair when 
I met a most obliging banker, to whom I had brought 
a letter of credit, and whose kindness was so great that 
I must take the liberty of mentioning his name,—M, 
Guienne Luis: he was on his way to the exchange, held 
in the lower apartment of the town-hall, On learning 
from me my disappointment, he begged me to fullow 
him, and he would introduce me to a captain of a vessel 
bound to Alexandria,—* un bon enfant,” he called him, 
—who would treat me most splendidly. 

It was approaching sunset, for the hour of meeting on 
business was late; the crowd was so great that we were 
long before we discovered my future captain, and I was 
so distracted by the confusion of tongues. within the 
place, that I could hardly attend to the movements of 
my guide. At length we threaded our way to a spot 
where stood:afine, good-humoured man, more than 
six feet high, and so stout that I agreed readily with the 
banker when he whispered to me, “Go with him, you 
are sure to fare well. He does not live on air, eh!” — 
His was indecd an enticing figure; and after a little eon- 
versation I accepted of M. Monier’s terms, and became 
a promised guest at the table of “Le Jeune Menandre,” 
for that was the classical name the vessel bore. 

We were to sail in three days; and, as there were no 
other passengers, I was to choose throughout the ship, 
and live in fact “en prince” for a mere nothing. “ Three 


4 hundred francs,” said the captain; “ what is that 7” and 


indeed it was not much. ‘The group of merchants among 
whom he stood when 1 approached were Greeks of 
Smyrna, and’ seemed delighted at the bargain we had 


Jaded; they followed me a little from him te con. 
check them. The new ministry in France was not defi- person Rags 


gratulate me on the advantage of sailing in the racing 


Menander. “Ah, c’est un bon enfant, Monier!” 


said the principal, as he wished me guod evening ; “Ah! 
bon enfant!” echoed his companions, 1 had not long 
got into the street, when I met an agent to whom I had 
in the morning spoken about a passage. He accosted 
me with, “ Well, have you found a ship?” I told him 
my succees, when in rapture he exclaimed, “Ah! vrai- 


ment, c'est un bon enfant!” Fore gad! thought I, they 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


“bon enfant” is. : 

The mistrale blew for maby days, and prevented the 
_vessels leaving the harbour ; at length, about,.two, in the 
“morning,—for the wind in its changes seldom ‘studies 
the convenience of those dependent upon it,—I was 
aroused to embark upon “Le Jeune. Menandre,” and, 

““feathing her before daylight, found all'in the most perfect 
Confusion : she was working her way out of port among a 
crowd of vessels; and great as the noise was on every side, 
there was one who in voice, as he exceeded in stature, 
surpassed the ‘Babel of the whole,—this was the “ bon 
enfant.” Knowing what it is to interrupt the ‘mildest 
seamen in their vocation, I quietly retired toa small cabin 
on the deck which I was occupy: it had: four berths; 
but as the master ‘and his mate were wictenpebelow, I 
was generally to possess this to myself. 

I had scarcely turned in, when in rushed a little 
negro, rather flew, for he had been propelled by some 
pecoliar process that I did nct at first perceive; and, had 
not a shoe followed him, I might still have been left in 
ignorance : a naked foot, in‘ pursuit ofthe fly-away shoe, 
and in the act of giving further aid to the bounding boy, 


explained the matter perfectly. This might have been. 


a playful sally of the * bon enfant” merely, for he it was 
from whom ‘the poor youth had sought refuge in my 
eabin: he followed him in, and seizing him by. the 
throat, thrust’ him into’ one ‘of the berths, where he sat, 
the very image of an imp of darkness, screaming with 
all the force he could collect. 

I bore the serenade with great patience until daylight 
ahd a pleasant *breeze induced me to escape from it. The 
shores of the Gulf of Lyons are too well known, (the ap- 
proach to Marseilles particularly,) to give me any ex- 

cuse for saying a word about them. On the 22d of 
~ tien Devember 1832, however, at about ten in the morning, 
'T lost sight of them, and before dusk was sufficiently 
_ established ‘on board to enable me to take interest in the 
composition of those about me. “I found that neither cap- 
tain, mate, nor any one in the ship, could speak French 
with greater facility than myself; we were likely, there- 
fore, to have a stammering conversation. The crew 
were all of: Marseilles and its neighbourhood, and knew 
only 'the’ dialect of the country. 
‘The first day at sea, a landsman seldom insesiel the 


captain excused himself for having the meal rather in — 


the rough, by the necessary occupation of every member 
of a small crew, not ‘excepting the cook, on the first day 
of sailing. I was willing to accept it; but this day the 
manner of serving dinner has continued the same. “ Let 
us dine al fresco?” said the ‘bon enfant.” “Much 
better,” said the mate, who kept the dinner watch, and 
I was glad:to escape from the close cabin. Without 
table,. cloth, or’ chair; we sat down upon a hen-coop, 
each’ with a plate on his knee anda knife and fork in 
his hand. The first dish, a bowl of beans, made its ap- 
pearance; it was very soon consumed, and with an 
earnestness on the part of my host that alarmed me not 
a little, for surely, thought I, he cannot be keeping a 
corner for any thing else, and should this be the dinner! 
_ “Eh bien, monsieur,” said he, when the bowl was finish- 
ed; “you make no dinner: come, drink.” The mate, 
who foresaw the probable difficulty upon. such a sum: 
mons, handed me his tumbler, wiping it with the corner 
ofa napkin by no means:in-a state to remove impurity ; 
and supplied, himself with a broken ecoffee-cup, from 
which he threw’ the remains of , particularly ill-coloured 
salt,;:the appearance of which had deterred me from 
flavouring ‘my dish of beans with it. -“ Mais, mon 
Dieu!” exclaimed the captain, whose heart had becn 
opened by the draught of wine, “ you'll starve: eat 
= be quite at home. An omelette, what say 
you?” 

The was delightful, and I agresd at once to the 
omelette, which came floating in oil, and was brought 
bythe cook himself, the dirtiest man.I ever beheld. He 
anticipated a scene, and delivering the dish into the 
master’s hands.stood ready: I received my portion, but, 
hungry as I was, the odour was enough. Up rose the 
captain, seized the plate, and putting his nose to it threw 
it overboard, and threatened to send the cook in pursuit 
of “ Vilain ! coquin!” shouted he, while the culprit 
in vain endeavoured to explain matters. “ You said 
they would-last, but I told you they would not,” was all 
I could hear, which was so satisfactory to me that I 
perceived but little chance of a dinner. “Voila le bon 
enfant” with a vengeance, was my reflection; and the 
second day’s meal ended worse than the first. 

‘M. Monier was a most devoted Bonapartist; the hero 
and his deeds alone were the subject of his conversation ; 
and many times had I to hear how severely, on certain 
oceasions, the poor English had got beaten, when in 
England they had always imagined that they had been 
the conquerors. He was a gross blasphemer too, yet 
superstitious tb a degree : although he reviled his reli- 
gion, and abused the priesthood in most unmeasured 
terms, he would not suffer eggs even to be eaten ona 
Friday, and crossed himself most devoutly if he heard a 
profane speech from another: To scoff at religion is so 
comnion among the middling class of Frenchmen, that 
1 should not have noticed this fault in my captain, did 
he not out-Herod Herod. He. was beyond all I could 
have believed possible. 

‘On the fifth day from Marseilles we made Malta, and 
on the Ist of January at daylight were opposite to the 
north point of the island of Candy. We had hitherto 
had a fine run; but the wind now changing blew a gale, 
and my “bon enfant” soon showed that he was no 
rough-weather sailor. In the evening we had still the 
same bearings, when in he rolled to the cabin, where I 
was sitting as meek as the fasting undergone could make 
me: You are mad,” cried he, “ vous étes enragé, mon- 
sieur Anglais; you are mad, I tell you.” 1 felt some 
misgivings about the poor man himrelf as I looked 
quietly at his agitated countenance. He was certainly 
the madder of the two. “ Are you not mad, I ask you ?” 
he continued; and, before: J could reply, rushed out a 
belaboured the little negro, (who was screaming with 
his might at the capstan,) about his head with the speak- 
iug-trampet : then rolling up to me once more, repeated 
the question, “ Are you not mad Net quite,” I 
answered; ‘but I soon may be.” “ And you will be 
well served,” said he, “to come to sea for pleasure! 
Sacré, tu the devil with all madmen! You've no 
business hefe, sir; you must be mad, and you sit as if 
you had been all your life in a storm. Mad asa thou- 
sand devils! mad ! mad! mad !” he continued, muttering- 

as he left mo for some moments, “Encore un bon 
enfant!” thought I. 
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The negro boy, whose crying I have already mention- 
ed, was just beginning to grow good-humoured, when. 
this unfortunate storm brought all his ill passions out 
again : for the first three days.and.nights he had never 
_ Ceased to. scream ;, coaxing, threatening, and beating, 
were alike of no effect: his berth was immediately at my: 
head. He was worse than the night-mare,—I could not 
shake him offzand if his own strength had not failed, I 
should have given better cause to. the captain for ques. 
tioning my sanity ; he would have driven me mad. 

I learnt.as much of his history at last as he knew 
himself. He seemed about nine years old, and was by 
birth a Nubian. He had been six months in Marseilles, 
where he had learnt a little French. When three. or 
four, his mother had carried him and his sister from their 
village on a journey; there were besides many women 
and children ; suddenly a party of men fell in with them, 
and he saw. no more of his mother: the children were 
taken to Cairo and sold. A Greek merchant had bought 
him, and sent him after a while as a present to his 
brother in Marseilles, the owner of the ship we were in. 
He had behaved ill, and his French master was return- 
ing him: he liked France so much that he did. all he 
cuuld to escape; but, finding it impossible, resolved to 
harass the captain to the utmost, by screaming con- 
stantly ; “for,” said he, “he is very fond of sleep, and 
I thought I would not let him enjoy it; but I did not 
imagine the voyage would be so long.” 

.This is a favourable scason for going to the Levant ; 
and on the sixteenth day, 6th January 1833, at daylight, 
we made the Egyptian coast. Some vessels, that had kept 
nearer to the shores of Africa than we had done, reached 
Alexandria in eleven and twelve days. The wind was 
blowing strong upon the land, which, rising a-head of us 
like a long ridge of sand, seemed but a continued swell 
of the ocean: it was sume time before I could believe 
that the apparent wave was really sand. We stood to- 
wards it until we perceived a tower, and a square heap 
of ruins like a fort on a little mound beyond it. This 
the captain, who had heen navigating the Mediterranean 
for twenty-eight years, took for Aboukir, and shaped his 
course accordingly. 

When we had gone some distance to leeward, we saw 
a. Turkish merchant-ship standing in the opposite di- 
rection. This sight dismayed the captain, whase un- 
certainty of the landmarks was rather a proof of the 
great difficulty thereis in making the Egyptian coast, from 
its unvarying appearance, than of his own want of ob- 
servation. The place we had made turned out to be the 
Arabs’ Tower, as much to the west as Aboukir is to the 
east of Alexandria. We bore up for the port, keeping 
close in, and following the line so faintly drawn in the 
horizon, that, near as we were, we might have doubted 


| its being Egypt: with the exception of two date-trces 


standing together, there was not an object on the shore, 
from the Arabs’ Tower to Pompey’s Pillar, which be- 
came visible before the masts of the vessels in the har- 
bour. 

So anxious a man as the poor “bon enfant” I never 
met; it was blowing hard, and he, having made one 
mistake, had lost all confidence in himself. When I 
put my glass to my eye, it threw him into an agony 
beyond expression. “ Mon Dieu? que voyez-vous ?” he 
cried with the most frantic gestures, trembling from 
head to foot : I put my glass away, for IE was afraid the 
apprehension that I saw something which he could not, 
would have induced him to stand out to seaward. 

At length we neared the shipping, and were delighted 
to see a boat making for us ; in a few minutes we were 
boarded by a host of pilots. They gave directions in 
all the languages of the Mediterranean, with now and 
then an English word. It seemed to me miraculous that, 
in the midst of such confusion, the vessel at last got 
into harbour. At the helm of the pilot-boat was seated 
an old man with a venerable beard ; he stecred with one 
hand, and in the other held a rosary : the shouting of the 
crew had no effect upon his gravity ; he was the most im- 
movable person possible, and might have been a figure- 
head to one of Mehemet Ali’s fleet. Five or six men, 
armed with long pipes, boarded the racing Menander, 
and in half an hour afterwards by their joint counsel we 
came to anchor near a three-decker undergoing repair : 
scaffolds were suspended beneath each tier; and the peo- 
ple, who seemed to be innumerable on board, ran in and 
out like ants, or hung in glusters at each port like a 
swarm of bees. She was fitting for sea; the crew looked 
squalid, and in dirt nearly equaled the vessel. 

Several other ships of war, that had just come in from 
the coast of Syria, were lying in the harbour; their 
boats skimming about, manned’ by Arabs in scarlet 
dresses. The harbour was full of vessels of every nation ; 
and, being Sunday, all their flags were flying. There 
is little in the outward appearance of the town of Alex- 
andria either to please or to surprise. The pasha’s dock- 
yard on one. side, and a collection of singular windmills 
on the other, were the objects that most attracted my 
notice; the arms of the latter are not unlike the wooden 
stars that are hung over shop-doors in England to re- 
ceive the lamps on an illumination night.. The column 
might with some reason have provoked the attack of 
Don Quixote, for, as the author of the Diary of an Inva- 
lid says of the windmills in Portugal, they are no bigger 
than good-sized giants. 

After we had come to anchor, I was a little inclined 
to quarrel with Mehemet Ali’s advance in civilisation, 
for he has established a quarantine, and it was necessary 
to be visited by a deputation from tho health-board be- 
fore we could disembark : an hour, however, passed with. 
out any appearance of the inquisitor, when the pilot ex. 
exclaimed with a laugh, “ He is taken ill himself, per. 
haps; you had better begone, for there is no knowing 
what he may do when he comes.” 

The quarantine was not difficult to oudes At any 
rate, I hastened down the side, more delighted to escape 
from a “ bon enfant” than I should have been from the 
walls of a lazaretto, I left him in a towering rage with 
one of his boots which would not be pulled on: he was 
swearing at it, and stamping in the most ludicrous pas- 
sion ; while the little negro stood by with a bovt-hook in 
his hand, that had lost its office by the bursting of a 
strap, in terror Jest it should be converted into a weapon 
of torture on himself. If I have not learnt the exact 
meaning of a “ good fellow” in France, I have at least 
been taught that such a term has many acceptations ;, 
and may I never again fall in with a “ bon enfant !” 
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_ of the foot-passengers, were all around me. 
~ fasion put all thoughts of my own purpose out of my 


. CHAPTER II. 


Arrival in Alexandria—Donkey drivers—A ride—Easternscene 
—The governor's carriage—The Frank Quarter—A man of 
distinction—Soldiers of guard—National sign.-boards—Frank 
ladies—Striking contrasts—Unfortunate Piedmontese—Gam- 
blers—A dinner party—'‘ Regalo"—A mock fight—Motley 
scene—Boxing-match—Unwise change. 

January 6th.—There are few things so uncomfortable, 
perhaps, as the first arrival in a strange Jand, where the 
manners and customs are the very opposite of one’s 
own, the language unknown, and not a resident with 
whose name you are acquainted, I have been before in 
Alexandria, but since then nine years have passed, and 
where can we, afler such a lapse of time, expect to meet 
the same faces again ?—not, at any rate, where plague 
makes its desolating visits, nor where despots wield their 
uncertain sceptres. I left my baggage on board of the 
ship, and, with much of the feeling of a pilgrim, had 


, come alone to seek a place of refuge. 


Whatever grave thoughts I may have indulged in on 


; my way to the wharf, the moment I set my foot on shore 
they were dissipated : 


it had been raining, and the 
ground was deep in mud; and on a space clear of every 
thing but dirt, not very far from the water side, were 
huddled together a crowd of donkeys, their little ragged 
attendants “standing at ease.” My coat and hat were 
signals for a charge ; down they came, and in an instant 

was surrounded by the most riotous crew of urchins I 
had ever seen collected together. I was bul a small 
prize among so many, but they were determined to 
share me, and fought and clamoured as if it had been a 
matter of the last importance. Whichever way I turned, 
a herd of donkeys was driven upon me. “Him kicks 
highest, captain,” said one, in a mixture of Italian, 
Arabic, and English, laying on the poor beast with a 
whip of hide at the same time to prove his assertion. 
The animal was well trained to this sort of exhibition, 
and fully supported the character his master gave of 
him. The novelty of the recommendation making me 


‘smile, induced a general kicking-match, and I should 


have had some difficulty to choose had such an accom- 
plishment been my aim. 

I was not likely to escape from this little persecution ; 
and giving up the sauntering voyage of discovery I had 
meditated through the town, quietly submitted to have a 
donkey driven between my legs, for this was rather the 
manner of my being mounted, than from any exertion of 
my own. After a gentle kick or two, which seemed 
merely a signal for starting, my running foot-boy lashed 
away in good earnest; occasionally, I must say, giving 
a random intimation to my right leg of what he was 
about. There was a sort of “place” in which stood the 
governor’s house; and a narrow street, in which many 
marks of Christianity, in doggerel rhyme, invited pas- 
sers-by to halt and quench their thirst. One or two 
were in English, and held out good promise for a gratifi- 
ection of the national taste, although my mother-tongue 
was little credited by the display. 

I at length reached a turn in the long lane, and found 
on one side, near the sea, a coffee-house, in which were 


_seated Turks and Arabs, and neur which the business of 


justice seemed to be carried on ; while on the other, were 


’ the merchants in the midst of their bales, squatting in 
, little stalls. I seemed to be thoroughly in the East. 


Veiled damsels and loaded porters, pompous Turks and 
dirty fellahs, with strings of donkeys pushing their way, 
p eigen to the kicks and curses that assailed them as 

ey unceremoniously disturbed the lounging progress 
The con- 


head ; so on I trotted, at the discretion of the little imp 
at my heels, who flogged away as if he at any rate had 
no care for my plans. I formed but a very passive 
member of the trio to which I belonged ; as a formidable 
blow on my donkey’s head, from some passing stick, 
very soon convinced me. At this, the beast suddenly 
twisted into the mouth of a narrow lane, which seemed 
from the smell to be the tobacco bazaar; when in rushed a 
crowd of every description, as if pressed by some terrible 
enemy,—an avalanche could not have more confused the 
city. When the panic had subsided, in majestic state 
came the governor’s coach ; and indeed it was necessary 
to fly from it. Away it rattled with four horses and a 
proportion of outriders, as indifferently as if it had been 
flying over Salisbury plain, bumping against the shops 
from side to side at it went. It would not have been 
possible to upset it; and, aware of this security, with 
most imposing dignity sat the pasha of Alexandria, with 
an amber-headed pipe at his mouth, and an equally 
grave companion on the opposite seat. This was an ap- 
parition I never expected ; and although such an advance 
in civilisation is highly commendable, I hope, when car- 
riages become general those who indulge in them may 
see the necessity of building towns to hold them. 

This interruption having passed, I trotted on once 


' more, and in a few minutes the face of affairs was quite 
» changed. Shops had doors to them and counters; the 


men stood among their goods, and even women, with 


their countenances open as those of their mates, were as- 


sisting in the conduct of the business. The proprietors 
of these “ botteghe,” as they are called, are generally 
Greeks ; among them, however, are some Italians. Al- 
though the customs of the east and west have in a man- 
ner become near neighbours in the Egyptian port, it 
would be impossible to allot a “ whereabout” to most of 
the figures that frequent the Frank quarter of the town. 
A red cap with a long blue tassel, the uniform head. 
dress of the army, with a pair of scarlet Turkish slippers, 


| are the general appendages of all; the rest of the person 
‘ is arrayed in every variety of costume, Greek, Turkish, 


and Frank. Every man, even to those in the dress of 
Europeans, carries a string of beads and smokes a long 
pipe; there is a listless, do-nothing air about all, that 
gave me at first the impression that they had been roused 


; suddenly from a “siesta” by the passage of the governor's 


coach. I forgot that what had so much flurried me 
must be an every day occurrence to these monotonous 
wanderers. ‘There were coffee-houses and spirit-shops, 
from which came a most execrable smell of aqua-vite, 
the vilest of all possible decoctions, and with the odour 
of which every shop and every man in this part of the 
city is impregnated. 

When I reached the midst of an pa area, on 
one side of which was a wide street running down to the 
borders of the old harbour, with a row of high white- 
washed houses on each side, while, on the other, was a 
heap of mad, and narrow lanes opening upon it, that 
would, I think, have done discredit to our St. Giles, my 
little guide stopped me and asked where we were to go. 


This was a simple question, and conveyed to me in one 
Italian word,—*“ Dove?” but it was far beyond 
power to answer. I took the opportunity of a pag ‘ 
however, to shake off my companion and his donkey: 
and having gained some piastres from the 
brought me on shore in exchange for a French piege, 
rewarded him beyond all bis hopes. 

I alighted in front of a guard-room that stands at the 
entrance of the street. The men had just turned ont to 
do honour to a mounted officer, who caracoled past on g 
pretty little horse, and had the air of a man of some dis. 
tinction, He was dressed in blue cloth, & la Turq) 
with a pair of European boots and large brass spurs. 
instead of a shawl round his waist, he had-a girdle, and 
no turban graced his head. He wore the close red cap, 
with about half an inch of a neat white one peeping below 


‘it: he was compact, and, I may add, soldier-like enough, 


but shorn of every thing that gives in my eyes dign 

and grace to an Oriental. He reminded me very m 

of the compressed and uncomfortable appearance of a 
cock that has just had its comb cut off. The soldiers of 
the guard wore the same sort of head-dress, and werg 
clothed in scarlet serge, being in make something of 
compromise between the fashions of the East and West 
the officer, who was a Turk,—(his men were Arabs,)— 
was dressed in the same manner, with the addition of a 
q:antity of gold; and round his wrist he wore a whip of 
hide, with which he inflicted most tremendous cuts on 
the faces of the poor men if they were not, in military 
phrase, “ well dressed.” . 

‘A nomber of little idle vagabonds, whose curiosity was: 
fully as excusable as mine, were collected round “ the: 
court of guard,” to stare at the proceedings ; but he of the’ 
whip was not disposed to gratify any such craving, and,, 
dashing among them, played the same pranks with the 
same effect as an eagle might do in a dovecot. 

Having witnessed this specimen of military discipline, 
I walked down the street which led to the harbour, quite 
satisfied that what I had observed afforded no reason 
why Mehemet Ali’s army should not in time rival the 
best among the civilised ones of the world ; for they all 
commenced, I conceive, with very much the same notions 
of government. On my right, as I went towards the sea, 
were the arms of several nations,—among them those of 
my own,—hanging over the doors like sign-boards, very 
much tarnished and indifferently painted: the consular 
establishments have been for some time, I find, removed 
from Grand Cairo to this place, which has become, since 
the war with the sultan, the most useful, if not the most 
populous, city of the pasha. 

I was puzzled beyond measure with the range of 
buildings on the opposite side. In its whole length I 
could see no door; and here and there, where the windows 
were open, there scemed a number of Jittle chambers like 
rooms in a barrack, and occasionally finely dressed dam. 
sels might be discerned ensconced behind the window. 
curtains, with fantastic caps on their heads, and gay 
dresses and jewels, as if they had been placed there like 
the statues of saints ina church to beget the adoration 
of all that passed. I must do them the justice to say, as 
I have taken the liberty of mentioning them, that the 


. saints themselyes could not lave been more decorous in 


their demeanours: but there they sat, some with thé 
dark eyes of Italy, some with the sallow complexions of 
Malta, and others with the half-timid, half-wild expres- 


f sion of Greece; and why they exhibited their differen 


charms so demurely in an eastern city, while in the 
other quarter of it their sisterhood walked veiled to the 
very eyes, was, and still is, a matter of deep mystery to 
me, unless, as my first impressions led me to fancy, 
those who rejoice in a Frank descent are resolved to 
prove it by every possible contrast with the natives of the 
country. 

In turning timutds the part of the town I had left, 
that I might seek more diligently for some place to hide 
my head, I came suddenly upon a donkey that bore a 
burthen of so un-moslem an appearance, that, with my 
former recollections of the East, I could hardly believe 
it real,—an European lady as gaily dressed as if she 
were on her way to a wedding ; a white satin gown, with 
a flimsy scarf about her neck; and a bonnet, such as I 
remember some seven or eight years ago in England, 
bearing the same proportion to the face that a bee-hive 
does to one of the little creatures within it: it bent back 
from the wind, and gave to the eyes of all she passed as 
much of her features as could be revealed. This I 
thought startling enough ; but it came with greater force 
from the neighbourhood of a cluster of poor women, in 
blue shifts, and black veils or masks over their faces, 
that prevented the very forms of their noses from being 
traced. 

I was almost giddy from the variety I had seen, and 
might have found much matter for reflection in the strik- 
ing contrasts that had just engaged my attention; buta 
new subject, promising more interest to myself, suddenly 
interrupted the train of my thoughts, and brought me 
acquainted with one of a very numerous class that has 
grown out of the Frank intercourse with the country. 

“Buon giorno, signore !” said a tall stout fellow a8 
black as a coal, who stood nodding and grinning at & 
little distance from me ; “ do you want a servant? I can 
speak French, Italian, Greek, English,” he continued, 
giving me a specimen of his powers in each. “What 
can you do?” I asked in my own tongue ; at which, ex- 
posing to view a most formidable array of white teeth, 
he replied, * Me cookie, too good j leetle coffee—leetle 
broth.” “ Any thing else ?”—" Leetle broth—leetle cof- 
fee.” 

After a few more enquiries, I found this was the sum 
of his accomplishments ; and although more useful than 
beating the drum or manufacturing spatterdashes, was 
scarcely enough to recommend him as my esquire in the 
doubtful expedition I meditated. He served to guide 
me, however, to a “ locanda,” which was denoted by @ 
fine brazen sign hanging so high in the air that it had 
escaped my notice. At the foot of the steps that led up 
to the coffee-room of the “ Aquila d’oro,” I parted with 
my universal linguist; having learnt from him on our 
way that he had been servant in succession to many 
Franks, from whom he had learnt to make coffee and 
broth. He had lost all that is good in a Mahomedan, 
both in manners and appearance, and had picked up all 
that is bad in an European ; and the many idle lads with 
whom he left me to consort, showed that he had fellows 
in the same school, whose education had kept pace with: 
his own. 

The first aspect of the Aquila d’oro was far from 
agreeable. At the top of a flight of perpendicular steps,, 
excessively filthy, was a large room, in which a n table 
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covered with a dirty cloth, showed that active operations 
had been lately carried on; fragments of bread and froit 
lay strewed about the floor, and the most abominable 
smells proceeded from every corner of the building: in 
a natrow chamber beyond, were a collection of little 
tables, all neat enough, and at one of these I was soon 
seated with an exceedingly good dinner before me. 
While I was thus agreeably engaged, a room was to be 
prepared for me as much out of the way as could be, and 
@ messenger sent off properly accredited to bring my 
on shore. There was but one person in the 
toom besides myself. He was dressed in a green jacket 
and trousers, very much braided, and had on a party- 
eoloured silk sash; the incessant red cap completed his 
eostame. His head had just been shaved ; and his newly 
razored temples, contrasted with the bronzed complexion 
of his countenance, gave him rather a wo-begone appear- 
vance. He was carefully examining the “ carté,” and 
from it the cheapest dishes; for every thing in 
the restaurant was managed in the manner of a French 
one, and each dish bore its price against it. 


' J found, on entering into conversation with this man, 


that he was a native of Piedmont, and one of the in- 
atractets in Mehemet Ali’s army. His pay was many 
months in arrear; and the thread-bare and darned uni- 
form he wore gave evidence clear enough of the fact. 
Many of the figures, similarly dressed, which I had 
noticed roaming about the streets with pipes at their lips, 
I now perceived filled the same office. I was much 
pleased when he told me that there was no Englishman 
in a similar capacity; for all that I had seen bore so 
and desolate an air, that I should have been 
loth indeed to witness a countryman so bowed down. 
To be a drudge, ill-paid and ill-considered, in an Eastern 
army, seems te me the last refuge of the unfortunate. 

A few Italian eaths, breaking from an adjoining room 
jn which I had heard ‘the rattling of the billiard-balls, in- 
Yerrupted our discourse, and in came four brother-officers 
‘of my newly made acquaintance, followed by a youth in 
the Greek dress whe was the marker at the table. I was 
not more favourably impressed, from their appearance, 
of the situations they held. We were two many now, 
however ; and 1 eft them to settle their disputes over a 
bottle of aqua-vite, the very name of which would have 
‘been sufficient to scare me from the room. 

The landlerd of the house is a Frenchman, and has 
‘been some years in the Levant: he speuks English ex- 
ceedingly well; his waiters are Italians, natives of Leg- 
‘thorn, who had come to try their fortunes in Egypt. The 
room I was to occupy was off a long hall, that was in 
‘some measure detached from the rest of the building, and 
‘hung over tLe sea, the spray from which very nearly 
reached my window. It was the old harbour, and served 
mow for vessels to ride their quarantine in; two forlorn 
‘Greek schooners stood in durance there ; and the health. 
office was in a tower‘at the extremity of the upper line 
of works that defended the entrance. 

I was a little startled to find a large dinner-party in 
the hall through which I passed to my quiet room. The 
company consisted of a dozen persons in Turkish dresses, 
with two musicians who were seated at the table playing. 
and singing with all their might. There was wine upon 
the table, of which every one partook in a most unflinch- 
ing manner. The noise was tremendous, but I was as- 
sured it would not last long; and, although they were all 
Mahomedans, it was not difficult to see that they were 
hastening towards a state of silence. In expectation of 
such a consummation, I sauntered towards the landing- 
place, that I might meet my baggage and assist in its 
disembarkation. A very fat good-humoured Turk, in a 
yellow cloak lined with fur, sat smoking in the porch of 
a small building that served as custom-house, close to 
the sea-side : here I found my bags attending a consulta- 
tion holden upon them by three or four men, who were 
very anxious to scrutinise their contents. I avoided this, 
however, for the port regulations did not seem very 
strictly conducted; and obtained a little ticket that was 
to pass them through a gate where another custom-house 
officer was stationed, solely for the purpose, as it seemed 
to me, of obtaining a fee for not asking to sce this said 
ticket. 

As I was leaving my fat friend, who had been smiling 
mest complacently at me the whole time I stood by him, 
a tall gaunt Turk touched me on the shoulder, and, with 
a mysterious wink, pointed towards him with his thumb; 
and, perceiving that I did not immediately take the hint, 
roured out the Italian word “ Regalo!” with a tune that 
quite startled me, and made the porters put down their 
loads to note the effect of such a summons, and draw, I 
conclude, an estimate of my generosity from the manner 
in which I obeyed it. I was a little puzzled: I had 
nothing ‘ess than a dollar, and had no notion of repaying 
the old gentleman’s civility by so large a sum. However, 
there was no other way; so i held a piece in my hand, 
and offered it to him; when, as if to surprise me by his 
liberality, he drew himself up with great dignity, and 
waving his hand up and down, with his fore-finger bolt 
upright, in the way a Turk only can, exclaimed several 
times, “La! la!” the Arabic word for No. This did 
not seem to meet the calculation of the tall Turk, who 
stood behind his master, and grinned and winked at me 
while. 1 was returning the dollar to my pocket; inti- 
mating by a side nod that he would slide from his posi- 
tion, and give me an opportunity of bestowing my money. 

He was disappointed, however; and I went “ in peace,” 
asthe superintendent prayed that I might do, and ar- 
rived at my hotel in the midst of a most singular 
exhibition that the Turkish dinner-party had engaged 
in. They were officers of the pasha’s navy, as little 
silver anchors on their left breasts denoted ; and, warmed 
by the wine and the minstrelsy I left them enjoying, had 
Commenced to fight their battles over again; when, 
drawing their swords, they rushed into the centre of the 
room, and, for aught I cuuld perceive on entering, were 
going through the manceuvres of two hostile squadrons. 

y were staggering drunk, as well as the musicians, 
who screamed and stamped their feet in the most out- 
Tageous manner. Some men had taken the forsaken scats 
at the table as spectators, and were thumping it in 
applause of the performance ; while two good-humoured.- 
looking captains of English merchant-vessels were shout- 
ing with laughter, and encouraging the sport. One of 
the performers reeled towards me when I was perceived, 
with a sword in one hand and a bottle in the other, to 
induce me to join in the dance. I had some difficulty to 
escape his importunities ; and, as my room was not likely 
to be agreeable with such neighbours, wandered once 
more into the town, that I might pass the remainder of 
the day in its streets, 1 had thus, I conceive, a — 


of Frank manners, according to the notion of the’Turkish 


subjects of the Pasha of Egypt, in whose country, it is 
said, civilisation is fast spreading. 


When I reached the square I ave spoken of, I found 


that the advantage the master of a kicking donkey 


' possessed over one of a more gentle animal was very great. 


Being Sunday afternoon, the sailors of the ships in the 
harbour had leave to come on shore, and hired the poor 


} jaded beasts by dozens, choosing those, and paying most 
’ for them, that gave them the greatest share-of fun; the 


highest kickers were consequently in much demand, 
They raced about the town, and added considerably to 


the humour and variety of the celebrated city; which . 


never, even in the days of Cleopatra herself, could have 
contained so motley a population. A most solemn pro- 
cession of Franciscan friars, belonging to the monastery 
that stands within the ancient walls, headed by a re- 
markably fine-looking man in a broad-brimmed white 
hat, with a long staff in his hand,—such a figure as 
might have suited a grand-master of the Templars,— 
drew on one side till the riotous racers had passed, and 
completed the singular mixture to be seen on every hand. 
The leader of the friars, I found, was the newly-ap- 
pointed vicar-general of the Holy Land, and was waiting 
an opportunity to sail for Palestine. 

As it grew dark on my return to the Aquila d’oro, I 
was interrupted by a crowd of all nations assembled in 
front of one of the coffee-houses. I mixed among them, 
and found they were gathered to witness a fight between 
the mates of an English merchant-ship. The combatants 
were both drunk, and struck at each other in the most 
random manner, but much to the amusement apparently 
of all around. The maudlin expression of their faces, 
which were covered with blood, while they hiccuped out 
occasionally to each other, “ Yes, you ’re no gentleman,” 
afforded a specimen to the lookers-on of civilisation indeed. 

I retired to my room after this exhibition, to record 
faithfully the passing scenes of a Sunday in the streets of 
Alexandria ; and, now that I have completed it, how 
great appears to be the advantage which the liberal 
pasha of Egypt will draw in return for the protection he 
affords the Franks! ‘ Sono quasi Franchi,”—they are 
almost Franks,—said the Piedmontese instructer to me, 
talking of the officers of the army. I hope they may 
pause before they proceed farther in their imitation. 
When, by the spread of civilisation throughout the Ma- 
homedan dominions, the grave and solemn Turk ex- 
changes his capacious robes for the more scanty clothing 


of*the Europeans, I fear, from the examples they have , 
now before them, they will also adopt manners as strange ‘ 


to their characters, and as unbecoming, as the dress. 


CHAPTER III. 
Victory of Koniah—Eastern and western manners—Procession 


of nurses—Egyptian troops—Embarkation of soldiers—A_ . 


Greek schooner--Her recommendations—My esquire—A mu- 
tiny—A rebel leader—Mehemet Ali—Embark in the Aspasia 
—The binbashi—Soldiers on board—Coast of Palestine— 
Laughable scene—A panic—Gulf of Caifa. 


The news of the victory of Koniah has just arrived, , 
and thrown the city into a state of joy and illumination; - 
and the grand vizier, a prisoner of war, is shortly ex- — 


pected. A Frank coffee-house-keeper has thrown a 


triumphal arch across the street in which his house j. 
stands. It was lit up by variegated lamps, and bore an . 
inscription in Arabic, denoting that Mehemet Ali, Pasha - 
of Egypt, is the second Alexander the Great. Around - 
it were fountains containing aqua-vite, but so arranged - 
‘| him to figure in my adventures, I shall at once introduce 


that it was necessary to suck the spirit up through a 
pipe. The faithful had the means, therefore, of grati- 
fying their Frank propensities without being detected. 

At the house of a French family I had the good for- 
tune to meet all the principal Europeans of the city : 
the men were generally in Frank costumes, but among 
the ladies there were some of the gayer fashions of the 
Levant; and several of the elder ones stuinped across 
the room in the high wooden shoes of Aleppo, make like 
clogs of sandal-wood, prettily inlaid with mother of pearl, 
which raised their wearers a foot at least above their 
natural height, while the younger ones had their black 
tresses braided round a scarlet cap similar to that worn 
by the men, like the folds of a turban, and tastily inter- 
twisted with the threads of the silk tassel that hung 
from it. There appeared a struggle between eastern and 
western manners, which should gain the ascendency. 
The old ladies without scruple, as they sat on the couches 
round the room, screwed up their legs & la Turque ; and 
I thought I sometimes detected, by the absence of a 
pretty little foot that had been stolen up to a position 
it was accustomed to, that the young ones also would 
have preferred such an attitude. 

There was an absence of form at any rate in the 
society, and I thought, in one ceremony that amused me 
much, not a little simplicity : most of the dancers, who 
seemed mere girls, were young mothers who could not 
for any time be separated from their babes; instead, 
however, of remaining at home, they desermined to com- 
bine their pleasure and their duty, and a procession of 
nurses, after a little while, filed through the dancing- 
room to an adjoining chamber. I did not quite under- 
stand the meaning of this interesting group at first ; but 
a gentle whine from one of the infants caught the ears 
of an old lady, who clumped upon-her pattens up to the 
seeming girl with whom I was dancing, and in very 
plain terms scolded her for suffering her child to starve. 
“T know its voice,” said the old lady, “from a thousand.” 


“It is not mine, mamma, I am sure,” said my partner, and, . 


I thought a sharp argument would arise between them 
upon the subject; when suddenly the note was taken up 
by all the infants, and the old ladies, jumping off their 
seats, bustled about to drive in the young ones, who, to 
do them justice, showed no unwillingness, and in an 
instant the dance was abandoned, until, the office being 
performed, the mothers returned, and, apologising prettily 
for what could not be neglected, gave their hands once 
more to their partners, and resumed the dance until the 
lambs should again call them away by their bleating. 

I found but little in Alexandria, after I had seen the 
few troops not yet sent into Syria, and the shipping, to 
induce me to continue my abode in it. I must notice, 
however, a regiment of lancers, disciplined in the French 
manner, that maneeuvred most admirably every morning 
in the square in front of the pasha’s new palace. The 


Egyptian Arabs are not dark, and, dressed in their — 


present costume, seem scarcely more swarthy than men 
of the south of Europe. The little squads of infantry at 
drill in front of their barracks within the city, speak very 
much. in favour of the instruction they receive from the 
Frank adventurers attached to them. The Arab non- 


commissioned officers appear to take great interest in — 
3 


their offices, and possess the most stentorian langs I ever - 
heard, to which, if'they have but’six men undegithem, 

they give full power : their strat and pride of pac® would 

not do discredit to a Sergeant Kite. 

T‘have observed from the- window of my room, that 

looks over the old harbour, four Greek schooners lying 


] in quarantine, receiving‘ on board from. ‘time to time 
| boats full of soldiers; every detachment is accompanied 


to the sea-side by a group of women, whose loud wailings 
may be heard:along the deep. ‘These unhappy beings 
sit in circles on the beach, and mingle their moans with 
the murmurs of the surf, till by starts, as if in concert, a 
frantic screeching drowns the sound of the ocean itself, 
while they beat their breasts and toss their arms in the 
air: there is something wild and picturesque in the scene, 


% from the loose blue shifts and graceful motion of the 


mourners, As the men are embarked many days before 


| the vessels are to sail, these poor creatures have their 


sufferings lengthened out, for the laws of quarantine 
prevent their husbands coming again on shore; and day 
after day they repeat their dismal visits to the place of 
embarkation. This may speak, too, of approaching 
civilisation, for I have often witnessed scenes as sorrow- 
ful on the coast of my own country. 

A Rassian frigate arrived in the harbour this morning, 


with the pasha regarding peace with the porte, and the 
withdrawal of the Egyptian army from Asia Minor. I 
purposely pass over politics, however, and proceed on my 


; own way. I yesterday engaged a passage on board one 
of the melancholy-looking Greek schooners that I have 


_ already noticed: I was not able to go on board, as she is 
not yet out of quarantine ; ‘and 1 rowed round to within 
a boat’s length, that I might obtain a peep of the accom- 
modation destined for me. The captain, Demetrius Feiné, 
a very fespectable old man, pointed out a box upon 
the quarter-deck, made of deal unpainted, that would 
have answered for a dog-kennel exceedingly well ; assur- 
ing me I should be most comfortable within it, and no- 
body should intrude upon my privacy, for I might fasten 


- it up, if the natural curiosity of the Turks and Arabs led 


them to pay me an undesired visit. “Upon my head,” 
said he, “ be that.” He thought I demurred, when from 
time to time I endeavoured to catch a view of it over the 
bulwarks as the little vessel rolled towards me, and de- 
clared it had been made by a great merchant for him- 


. self and family at Smyrna, for the voyage that had now 


lodged him in quarantine. “They were four people,” 
said he, “and you are but one. Come,” said he, “ with 
me, for the * Aspasia’ is the fastest sailer you will find in 
Alexandria.” However, it ended in my agreeing to go 
as far as he was jikely to sail; for, as he had been taken 
up as a transport for reinforcements to the Syrian army, 
he did not yet know his destination. 

On my return to my room, I found a volunteer to share 
my fortunes with me—a fine youth from Upper Egypt, 
whose father was a baker of Frank bread in Cairo. When 
a boy, he had sold the loaves, and thus had picked up 
many words of Italian. His vocabulary was not very 
extensive certainly, and he did not promise much com- 
panionship. “Pane,” as was natural, served with him 
to denote every description of eatable; and when, as an 
experiment, I sent him in pursuit of sea-stock, with the 
direction “to buy bread and something else,” I found it 
answered admirably. My general direction for a dinner, 
therefore, becamt, as he immediately settled it, “ Panee 
altra cosa.” As from such a commencement I expect 


him as my esquire “Hassan.” There was an honesty 


} about his countenance that won my good opinion at first, 


and an ignorance of every country on earth besides Egypt 
that fitted him for the trusty follower of a knight-errant 
most admirably. As the vessel was to.sail on the 15th, 
I put his deliberations to an end by sending him at once 
on board. 

As buying a few days’ provisions brought me ac- 
quainted in some respects with the suppiies of Alex- 
andria, I found that there was no Mocha coffee to be 
sold in the city: the last cargo had been brought round 
the Cape of Good Hope to Marseilles, and thence shipped 
for Egypt. News had just arrived that sufficiently ac- 
counted for the interruption to the commere of the Red 
Sea, and showed us how servants behaved to their mas- 
ters still in the East, in spite of the day of civilisation 
that has dawned upon it. The whole of Arabia is in re- 
volt. Since the success of Ibrahim Pasha against the 
Wahabees, Mehemet Ali has had a strong hold on that 
country, and held possession of the principal cities in 
Hadyaz and Yemen. He had divided among them five 
thousand Turkish horsemen, and two or three thousand 
disciplined Arab infantry: the surrounding country was 
still occupied by the Bedouins. His troops, as usual, 
were very long in arrears, and mutinied for pay the of- 
ficers, who were disposed to control them, were dis- 
missed, and they seized upon the towns. The com. 
mander, having escaped, returned to Egypt, and detailed 
to Mehemet Ali’s divan what had occurred. The pasha 
selected a countryman, Toorki-Bil-Muz, a native of Ca- 
valho—the companion of his youth and the favourite of 
his age—for the task of subduing the mutineers to order. 
He set out, fully accredited, with a force at his command, 
and funds to satisfy the discontented soldiery. He was 
desired also, for the repayment probably of this expedi- 
tion, to buy up all the coffee of Mocha, the only article 
produced in his dominions still in the hands of private 
dealers. 

This man restored peace so well, and gained influence 
so greatly among the troops, that he resolved to turn 
rebel too, and carried his arms against the towns that 
had not yet submitted, for his own advantage. He is 
now, it seems, investing Mocha, which must yield to 
him. Nearly all the Egyptian officers have joined him : 
those who have not, have been shot by the men; among 
whom was Ismael Bey, who was to have had the com- 
mand in Arabia. The rebel leader has made himself so 
popular, that all tribes of Arabs seem disposed to follow 
him: and, warring upon a new principle for Mahomedans, 
he spares private property, none of which has been in- 
jured or sequestered even in the course of his conquests. 
The Arabs have generally, I fancy, another motive for 
following a leader than affection for himself, and may not 
quite approve of this scrupulousness about property.* 


* Toorki-Bil-Muz has, since my arrival in India, 
reaped the reward of traitors. He has been driven from 
Mocha by a tribe of Arabs, thirty:thousand strong, who 
plundered the city, having attacked it when ps gig 
for such an event. The rebel governor took refuge on 


to Bombay. 


me, Sho 


bearing, it is rumoured, an envoy empowered to treat 


I did not make a formal visit to the pasha;so have 
nothing to record of his beard, his sharp glance, or, his 
manner of receiving the impudent questions of his Bn- 
glish visiters, who not unfrequently assume a style of in- 
terrogation that might suit the members of a commission 
sent to spy into the abuses of some little eolony, rather 
than dependents.on the‘courtesy of an absolute prince, 
Mehemet Ali’s forbearance and polite reception of such 
curious travellers are, I think, his most extraordinary 
qualities. I saw him in the dock-yard, where he is a 
frequent attendant, and takes“much pérsonal interest in 
the progress of his works. He is how ten years older 
than when I first saw him, but has the appearance 
of great energy. ‘Every nan must feel deep interest in 
the contemplation of a tyrant : independently of the 
great qualities the pasha of Egypt may possess, the cir- 
cumstance that on the passions of that coarse-looking 
old man hang the fortunes and the lives of all those about 
him,—gives him a higher place among’ the objects of 
curiosity in my mind than any thing in the struggles he 
makes to do a little good in his country. Colleges, 
manufactories, and disciplined armies, do not make the 
peasantry of the miserable villages throughout the valley 
or the delta of the Nile one bit happier or more free: 
they are wretched in appearance, and wretched in fact. 

July 15.—I embarked on board the “ Aspasia” at noon 
to take possession &f my dog kennel, which was indeed 
little better: it was divided into. two apartments of four 
feet long each and three broad, and had a sliding -door 
railed like that of a wild beast cage. Hassan and my 
sea stock were cuddied up in one half; while I, who 
found it in this instance a misfortune to be six feet high, 
rolled‘ myself into the other with my. baggage end-a 
basket of oranges. The roof was so low that neither of 
us could sit up; and when the quick motion of the little 
schooner scattered all the flour, macaroni, and 
about, we resembled a pair of Hindoo gods squatting in 
the midst of the offerings that had been made to us. 

In the cabin of the vessel were seven Turkish officers, 
among whom was a certain effendi, whose name I did 
not learn, a binbashi, and commandant of the squadron 
with which I was now fairly afloat ; three hundred men, 
all Egyptian Arabs, with twelve Greek seamen, filled the 
vessel, which was of about one hundred and twenty tons. 
There was little chance indeed of intruders to my cabin ; 
for, in the midst of my goods, I fitted into it so tight, 
that I could not without great difficulty get out. 

The instant the anchor was up and we: were-under 
weigh, the Turks scrambled up the ladder, and exclaim- 
ing “ Allah Salamut !” began to smoke their pipes with: 
great solemnity. The poor soldiers, who had been on 


ness, and looked as miserable as can be conceived, had- 
dled together on the deck so thickly that it was impos- 
sible to pass. The Turks were very civil, and invited 
me to visit them below : I underwent the penance of a 
pipe in their dismal cell, which of all black holes was the 
worst. Theonly light was thrown by a small lamp, that 
burnt in honour of the Virgin, of whom a figure in wax 
stood in a niche, at the head of the cabin: she was en- 
closed ina glass case, or would have been sadly smoked 
by the flame that was kindled for her. The slaves of 
the Turkish officers were lying about the deck helpless, 
and moaning in a miserable manner: each ‘Turk sat on 
his own little carpet and preserved an independent.state 
in the midst of the confusion ; his long pipe and an oc. 
casional cup of coffee filling up the intervals of sleep. 

The binbashi was a fine-looking man of very pleasing 
manner, and conversed with me through the interpreta- 

tion of a Greek sailor, who spoke Turkish and Italian 
very fairly : he expected to go, in command of a brigade 
which he was to collect at Caifa, to Tarsus, and thence 
march to the head quarters of Ibrahim Pasha. He had 
commanded a thousand men, which his title implies, at 
the siege of Acre; and twisted his moustache with great 
complacency whenever I mentioned that place, though 
he seemed to consider it beneath his inte. 
any minute conversation upon the subject. 

I very soon grew tired of my taciturn friends, oN 
like myself, began to feel the bounding motion of the 
Aspasia, and returned to the deck: it was blowing very 
fresh, and we were now well out to sea. The confusion 
on deck was greater even than that below. The soldiers 
were wet through, and their knapsaeks, which . were 
strewed about, promised but little relief; the red serge 
aniforms were nearly threadbare, and very few of them 
had cloaks. Had we been going on a long voyage, I 
should have apprehended the plague,—famine, as it was, 
sat in their cheeks : each man had a portion of bread in- 
tended to last the voyage, which was the only. ration 
given to them; a few of the most provident had dates, 
No animals could have been thrown together with less 
attention to their comforts; every one was sea-sick, and 
there was not one who had either resolution or strength 
enough to move from the place he had sunk. down in on 
first coming on board. 

I won the favour of those near me by dividing among 
them my basket of oranges, for they could not crawl 
over the crowded decks even for water ; they were gen- 
erally fine young men, and deserved. much better care 
than is ever likely: to be bestowed upon them by their,en- 
lightened master. I peeped below, before’ I crept into 
my box, to see how my Turkish friends fared. The sea 
had done its utmost for them; they were stretched like 
corpses on their carpets; even the binbashi had lost his 
self-possession and was laid prostrate: such a spectacle 
would become an Egyptian tomb, where mummies of all 
hues, and in all positions, are seen huddled together. I 
sat in my box all night in expectation of being washed to 
sea by every wave that rose: t6 sleep was out of the 
question ; 1 could not lie down, and the dismal 
about me effectually prevented my nodding as Isat. I 
never was so thoroughly uncontfortable, and never can 
be, I think, as on board the “ Aspasia.” 

The day at length dawned, and we were off the coast 
of Palestine; but it was blowing a hurricane almost, and 

thick that we coald scarcely see the length of the ves- 
i. The.master thought that we were off Jaffa, but was 
not half certain enough to content me : every wave broke 
over us, and.we were up to our ankles in water; the 
knapsacks were afloat, and the bread of the soldiers was 
swimming with them: it was fortunate that the-motion 
had carried away their appetites as well as their food. 
As for my hopes of breaking my fast, they were soon at 
an end, for Hassan and his larder had been washed out 
in the course of the night by a sea that broke over the 
poop : he was saved, bat the lighter burthen soon disap- 


board for a few days, had not yet got over their sea-sick- — 


peared. 
The sea was increasing every hour, and the apathy of 
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the-Turks even seemed at last to abandon them ; they 
ame upon deck, and stood in a group gazing anxiously 
at the ocean, muttering- “ is.great!” at eyery fresh 
burst of water. The Arabs were drenched from head to 
foot, but had all jumped upon their legs at the first good 
sea we shipped, and stood trembling with cold: it was, 


although as miserable as.could be, in many respects a. 


most laughable scene, 

About three o’clock, a glimpse of sunshine showed us 
a bluff headland—for which we were running as fast as 
we could—just in time to save us. There were two 
buildings on the summit,—one was an abandoned palace, 
and the other a convent, for it was Mount Carmel. We 
were within a few minutes of following the fortune of 
St. Louis, who was shipwrecked under this hill. In 
tacking to stand out, we took in a sea over the poop that 
washed away my kennel and. all that was in it. I was 
at the time in the waist; the cabin below was deluged 
with water, and up ran the six slaves, crying out as if 
they had been overboard. The Arab soldiers rushed for- 
ward, and overthrew the seamen; while the man at the 
helm was forced from his place, and, instead of returning 
to it, fell on his knees, and crossing himself most as- 
siduously, began to‘invoke the names of all the Greek 
saints. Wave after wave broke over us, and I almost 
doubted whether we were still afloat. The uproar was 
beyond belief; the names of Allah and Mahomed were 
mingled with the tumult ; the captais stood in one place 


. stamping and screaming with rage, but nobody answered 


him. 
I ran aft, and seizing the steersman pushed him back 


to the tiller; the Turkish officers, who made a melan- — 


choly group on the quarter-deck, applauded me for this 
manceuvre, and called lustily to the soldiers to remain 
still. They were not disposed to obey, however; and 


when I explained to the binbashi the impossibility of : 


working the ship if there was not some order, he seized 


a large stick, and, rushing into the midst of his misera- °° , 


ble men, cut among them with all his might, shouting 


out, “ Down you dogs, and sons of dogs!” This was toa 


good fun to be lost ; so every officer followed his example, 
and continued for some minutes slashing away, while the 
sea breaking among them washed them all into one 


mass. The object was at length gained, and the poor | 


Arabs, worn out with their sufferings, sunk down on the 

About five in the afternoon we came to anchor in the 
Gulf of Caifa, immediately opposite the town, and close 
to an Egyptian frigate that was waiting for troops col- 
lecting at this place, to embark on board of her for Tar- 
sus. . It rained incessantly ; and as there were no means 
of getting on shore, I was forced to pass the night on 
the deck, where I sat among the Arabs the picture of 
Gesolation, drenched alternately by the sea and the rain. 
I had ample leisure and inducement to meditate on the 
advantages of a visit to the Holy Land, for, like the pil- 
grims of old, I had begun by undergoing a very con- 
soling share of suffering. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Entrance into Caifa—Companions in ill luck—A quidnunc— 
Inundation—The Consul’s family—Father Simon’s family 
—Misfortunes of Caifa—Night of torment—Forlorn pilgrims 
—Convent of Mount Carmel—Elijah’s Cave—Music master 
and page—‘ Carne di Porco”—Disconsolate negress—Dinner 
—Asylum for travellers—Padre Camiilo—A dilemma—Supple- 
mentary blessing. 

Jatiuary ¥1.—When the day dawned it was still rain- 
ing most bitterly; we were fortunate enough to get a 
boat from a brig near us, for there was none belonging 
to the schooner, and I accompanied the binbashi to the 
shore. We went merrily on till within a short distance 
of the land, when a heavy swell rolling in cast us upon a 
ledge of rocks, and swamped the boat. A little more 
water was of no consequence to people clready so 
drenched, so we floundered out of the sunken boat, and 
waded through the surf to the beach. Thus began my 
travels in Syria, but my water expedition I soon dis- 
covered was not yet at an end. 

Caifa, or, as the Arabs call it, Haifa, is a walled city, 
and has one small gate towards the sea, into which I 
could scarcely pass, on account of a river of three feet 
deep that rushed through, bringing wood and even stones 
with it. When I saw the state of affairs, I took off my 
trousers and shoes, that I might make a more comfort- 
able if not respectable entrée to the town, and packing 
them up in my dripping cloak, strode boldly forward. 
Having accomplished an entrance, which was by no 
means an easy feat, I found myself in the midst of what 
appeared to be a pretty little lake, nearly up to my waist; 
all around was the accumulated rubbish that the river I 
had met on its way out of town had brought here to de. 
posit. This seemed to be a court-yard, but the only 
building standing in it was a high tower, at the base of 
which was a door leading into a dark chamber, where I 
was delighted to take refuge. It turned out to be the 
guard-house ; two Turks were dozing over a large pan 
of charcoal at one end of it, while the Egyptian soldiers 
were stretched on the floor at the other. I crept in, and 
endeavoured to dry myself; but the charcoal was too 
much for me, and I was glad to escape lo the door, where 
I sat shivering in hope that 'some change might take 
place in the weather. 

After an hour of suspense, [ was relieved to perceive 
two men with long beards, in the Hebrew dress, creep 
from beneath the corner of a shed which was yet sup- 
ported by a tottering pole, the rest of it having already 
given way. They saw me, and approaching with evident 
pleasure excluimed in Italian, “God be with you, sig- 
nore !”—* And with you also!” cried I; “ Pray, tell me, 
is not this Caifa, and where are the aw, 2” There 
are no houses in Caifa,” said they ; “ they are all washed 
down by the rain that has lasted here for several days. 
Ecco !”—pointing to the river which was sweeping with 
increasing force round the gable of a house at the end 
of the principal street-—“ you see,,do you not ?”—* What 
am I to do then?” thought I. “Pray,” I continued, 
addressing the Jews, “ how many hours’ journey is it to’ 
Acre ?”—* Oh,” replied the Hebrew, “ you need not go 
there, for there is’not even a shed left standing. Ibrahim 
Pasha has destroyed the whole city.”—-“ Then, gentle- 
men,” I exclaimed, “ what fortune has brought you here, 
for you could scarcely have fixed upon a more unlucky 

“E lei!—and you, signore !”’—they answered, 
and looking at me with something of a waggish expres- 
sion, seemed to wait for an explanation. 

I really was, as I suspect I appeared to be, the most 
uncomfortable of the party. I was not in the mood for 
gratifying curiosity, however; and contented myself 


; gine, that he had fallen in with a madman, began to- 


had during the night been wrecked in the gulf, and lost 
all theig goods: they were bound from Beirout to Alex- 
andria m a small vessel laden with the produce of Aleppo 
and Damascus. She had gone quietly on shore, and been 
swamped ; and they, having passed the night in the hovel 
from which I saw them emerge, were on their road to 
the beach to view the wreck, when they were arrested 
by the apparition of a nearly naked Frank. 

As there was little chance of the weather moderating, 
I set forth in pursuit of new adventures. My esquire 
Hassan was still on board, so I had not the advantage of 
his assistance, and I was left to put my own interpreta? 
tion on all I heard, with every chance of being well per- 
plexed. 

After scrambling over a few ruined huts, I turned into 
an open space that seemed to lead to the principal bat- 
tery, upon which six guns were mounted. I stood here 
for a moment to decide upon a fresh direction, when a 
little old man, spying me from the door of a tumble-down 
hut, made towards me with all the speed he could, call- 
ing out to me in Italian, “ Wait, sir, wait; J want to — 
speak to you.” I hailed his voice with joy, and walked 
towards him. He was a shrivele. old creature of nearly 
seventy years of age, with a thin white beard, and dressed 
in a costume half Syrian and European. When I came 
'« close up to him, “ Bene, signore,” said he, “come va la 
' Christianita?” and, crossing his arms, drew himself up 

as [ imagined to enter the lists of disputation, for I con- 

strued his address into the question of “How goes on 

Christianity ?”* “Is there any thing new in it?” he 

continued ; “ come, let us have it.” - 

The notion that I was expected to stand in the midst 
of the rain, with my trousers like a hood thrown over 
my shoulders, to enlighten this old gentleman upon the 
schisms and new found miracles of the church, set me off 

+ ina fit of laughter, that, added to my ludicrous appear- 
; ance, had a most strange effect upon him. He soon for- 
got his interest in Christianity ; and conceiving, I ima- 


shuffle away as quickly as he had come towards me be- 
i fore. I called him back, and learned from him that for 
| fourteen days it had been raining incessantly ; and that 
a small river, which flows from Mount Carmel, had 
broken its bounds and swept through the town, causing 


with learning that my companions were merchants who * 


consul’s house is still standing,” and he pointed towards — 
a square building with a long pole upon it. “For what 
nation is he consul?” I asked. “For all Christianity,” — 
replied my o!d informant. “Then,” thought I, “he ; 


am, I will assail him.” | 

The water was knee-deep in the courtyard in which 
his house stood, and, breaking prettily against the steps 
that led up to it, made a little cascade with which a 
cockney would have. been proud to ornament his garden. 
A general barking of dogs gave the alarm, and brought 
a crowd of singularly dressed people to the top of the 
ladder, for it was no better, that I was sealing. An el- 
derly woman, and two very pretty girls, had risen sud- 
denly from some domestic office, and smiling, beckoned 
me toenter. They were dressed in the Syrian costume: 
the bosoms of the young ones were bare, and their black 
tresses hung nearly over them; their complexions were 
beautifully fair, and if it had not been for the deep line of 
antimony on their lower eyelids, which contrasted so 
unpleasantly with their white skins, E believe I sheuld + 
have stood gazing ai them all the day long—for I was 
confounded to find in the midst of so much desolation 
such pleasing objects. 

I was ushered into a small room by the old lady, amid 
the unsuppressed laughter of her two daughters, and 
stood, “ sans culottes,” in the presence of the universal 
‘representative. He was a modest looking young man, 
and the brother of the young ladies, and had fallen into 
his present office by the death of his father during the 
siege of Acre. He was miserably lodged, poor youth! 
but he could not have been better attended, for his only 
handmaidens were his two pretty sisters. They were 
engaged as I entered in the delicate office of skinning a 
wild boar, and the fragments of the beast were strewed 
about the floor over which I passed: the operation was 


fried, which was soon served by the eldest of the 
damsels, while the second brought in a flask of Cyprus 
wine. 

Every thing promised very well for a comfortable 
meal, when naturally enough our conversation turned 
upon the distressing state of the town; and Signor Mala- 
gamba enumerated with much minuteness the accidents 
that had happened from the flood, and the falling of the 
houses. The casualties of the night before had just been 
ascertained, and amounted to the loss of an old woman 
and a couple of donkeys; “but more may have been 
destroyed,” continued the consul ; “ for, except mine, I — 
do not think there is a safe house in Caifa: é fortissima,” | 
said he, “ it is exceedingly strong,” looking to the ceil- 
ing with much satisfaction ; when, plump into the midst | 

of our savoury mess, came about a yard square of the | 
plaster from the roof, and very soon demolished the | 
feast. 

“Santa Maria!” exclaimed the consyl, “ finito”— 
(all is over); and, jumping from his seat, he fled down | 
stairs, without casting a look behind. “What is the ; 
matter ?” exclaimed the old lady, who, with the head of - 
the boar in her hand, rushed into the roum followed by * 
her daughters. She saw the plaster on the table—that ] 
was enough; and away she scampered, boar’s head and 
all, in pursuit of her son, and away followed her daugh- 
ters. I had from the beginning but little faith in the 
consul’s safe house, and in good earnest joined the chase: 

. nobody paused to look back till close to the outer gate of 
the courtyard, when, not hearing the clatter of bricks 
about our ears, we ventured to turn round, and the house 
was still standing. 

“ It is not falling,” said the mother, in a doubtful tone; 
and, unwilling to relinquish her nest, drew cautiously 
towards the steps. “ Listen!” cried the youngest girl, 

— sentite !” and we again hesitated. The water was 
still pattering against the steps; all seemed yet safe; 
and, after a few minutes’ mutual encouragement, we 
ventured to examine, and found that the strongest house 
in Caifa had still weathered the storm. We could not, 
however, sit down with any serenity to a meal that had 
been so alarmingly disturbed; and I took my leave, 
under the guidance of a Christian youth, to whose care 


awhile suspended to regale me with a portion of its flesh |. 


must have a tolerable share of philanthropy; and, as I ) 


the consul had consigned me, and whose father still pos- 
sessed 2 house in the city. He announced himself to me 
as “ Michael, the son of Simon,” and spoke Italian with 
very great fluency. 

The house of father Simon was in excellent repair, and 
consisted of two capital rooms, into the upper one of 
which I was very soon installed; and, excepting from 
the abundance of fleas, which like myself must have been 
driven to the only refuge in the town, I should have been 
most comfortable; but, alas! my arrival was a jubilee to 
these implacable tormentors. Worn out with fatigue 
and exhausted with hunger, I stretched myself upon a 
carpet, until the mother and sister of Michael, who were 
very officious in my behalf, should give me a specimen of 
their cookery; when, “I smell the blood of an English- 
man !” was muttered among the fleas, and to the charge 
they came with so much vigour, that I was forced to fly 
into the court of the house, and seek some ease from the 
rain. What a night I had in prospect! I was not dis. 
appointed, and rolled about on my carpet for some hours 
without the least hope of sleep ; when, hearing voices in 
the room below, I sought relief by mingling mine with 
theirs. 

The party consisted of father Simon, a blind old man, 
his wife and daughter, and my friend Michael. My ap- 
pearance drove the women into a corner, where, as is 
usual in the presence of strange men, they sat like 
frightened creatures, with their backs to me. My host’s 
father had been a Frenchman, and in the last century had 
left his country and settled in this part of Syria. Mi- 
chael, who, as a boy, had been employed about the con- 
vent, spoke Italian as well, I dare say, as the monks did ; 
for, from his account of them, they seemed to be generally 


from the Carmelite convent of Malta. The furtive 


glances of the timid sister showed me that she was 
young, and possessed of a proper allowance of curiosity ; 
but her beauty was no great matter. 

I learnt a great deal about mules, and horses, and 
roads, from Michael, who, apprehensive of being pressed 
into my service as a guide, did all he could to discourage 
my proceeaing at present upon my journey. The rivers, 
from his account, seemed all to be in a state of rebellion; 
and the late disasters of “ flood and field”—for the city 


+ of Caifa had undergone a little siege—had so unstrung 
4 the nerves of the inhabitants, that there appeared but lit- 
the mischief that I had seen. “ However,” said he, “the [ 


tle prospect of obtaining any of them to accompany me. 
Hassan, who was at St. Jean d’Acre during the siege, 


- assured me, before I left the schooner, that all the Chris- 


tians were cowards; and he had, I thought, some rea- 
son for the reproach ; for Michael, who in this instance 
spoke for the town, had no very formidable obstacle to 
relate. 

The two ladies that had fled my presence, were so re- 
solute in their modesty, that I would not carry their 
punishment further, and sought my carpet above once 
more, where I underwent a more than earthly torture 
until day broke to relieve me. I fancied a thousand 
demons were stabbing me with red-hot bodkins, while 
my feverish imagination transformed my tormentors into 
every diabolical colour and shape. A wooden casement, 
that opened to a narrow terrace, let in the light; and, 
squeezing myself through it, I sought the pure air with 
the avidity of a newly liberated prisoner. The sea was 
before me as wild as Possible, and the rain was still pat- 
tering away ; I was ‘on the roof of the kitchen, which, 
being only of wattle with a thick coating of mud to it, 


was not-calculated to uphold me many moments. In 


effecting my retreat, I so shook the fabric, that I re- 
ceived an earnest appeal from the two women against 
such indulgence of my fancy for pure air in future. 

In the course of the morning, Hassan made his 
appearance, with a host of Greek sailors and the poor re- 
mains of my provision, upon which I regaled the whole 
party; and, glad to escape from the miserable town, 
hired a horse, and,-under the guidance of Michael, set off 
to the convent on the promontory of Mount Carmel. 
The gate of the city was nearly choked up with mud. I 
struggled through it in company with two remarkably 
handsome Greek women and a fine stuut protector, who 
formed part of a cargo of pilgrims bound for Jerusalem. 
They had been cast on the shore by the storm of the 
night before, and were grievously forlorn. I found the 
remainder by the banks of the stream near the town; 
where, having refreshed themselves in the clear water, 
they sat down and wept. There seemed to be more than 
a hundred, a great portion being women and children ; 
they rose and surrounded me on my approach; but I 
could gather no more from them than that they meant 
to have gone by sea to Jaffa, but would now complete 
their pilgrimage on foot. 

Finding my tongue could help me but little, a reve- 
rend-looking old gentleman, the priest of the party, pre- 
sented me his snuff.box, while his numerous children 
drew round to witness the effect of the courtesy. It was 
instantaneous; for my nose responded most loudly and 
frequently to his offer of civility. I know not if they 
considered this as a good omen, but it made a most pleas- 
ing impression upon the whole gang, for I left them in 
bursts of laughter to pursue my way to the convent, being 
determined to mention them to the superior, in hopes, 
should they need his assistance, he might be induced to 
grant it. 

In something less than an hour, by a stony path along 
the foot of Carmel, I reached the convent, a fine large 
building in an unfinished state. All was quiet about it 
but the wind, and I was in the centre of the new church 
before I was perceived. At length a shrivelled little ser- 
vitor, who seemed to be wasted away by penance, emerged 
from a cell in one corner where I heard the jingling of 
money, and welcomed me to “Sante Carmelo.” Michael 
introduced him at once as Fra Mattéo, I had interrupt- 
ed him in the payment of the labourers’ hire; and, with 
that sort of frankness that bespeaks one’s interest at 
once, he told me that the building, which had been for 
some time at a stop for want of funds, would now go on 
again. ‘“ We only work when we have money,” said he; 
“ but, thanks to God! we are never long without it.” At 
the conclusion of this speech he made me a significant 
bow, and, once more bidding me welcome, proposed to 
announce my visit to the superior. 

I was now ushered up a flight of steps into an exceed- 
ingly nice room, at the end of the gallery in which the 
monks’ cells, though they deserve a higher name, were 
situated ; and in a few moments Padre Camillo made his 
appearance. ‘The room had benches, with soft cushions 
on them, round the wall, in the Turkish fashion; and a 
cup of coffee and a pipe to complete the adoption of east- 


* “ La Christianita,” Christendom, is the name given ern manners, were immediately handed to me. A very 
to Europe by the Christians of the Levant. earnest invitation from the superior, determined me to 
4 


accept-the hospitality of the convent until the weathée 


should abate, and the floods throughout the country sub. 
side. There was a mysterious pleasure in becoming the . 
inmate of a place so’ sacred and so celebrated as that 
above the grotto of Elijuh, for with such circumstances 
the monks very soon made me acquainted, and with much 
reverence led me to the sanctified spot. 

The altar of the new church is immediately sbove the 
cave, which is excavated in the bosom of the rock, but not 
to any depth, The entrance to it is railed, and within jt 
stands a simple altar, at which mass is performed on the 
anniversary of the saint’s day, for here Elijah seemstobe. 
classed in common with the modern saints of the Roman 
calendar. The peculiar holiness of the place, however, ig. 
preserved by a wooden statue of the prophet, of no very. 

prepossessing appearance, in the act of giving a blowwith 
a formidable club to one of the false prophets of Baal; 
who lies in the agony of death at his feet. 


It was in this cave, which commands a very fine view». 


of the ocean, that the first of hermits sat buried in con. 
templation and prayer. The festival of St. Elia, as the. 


Italians call Elijah, is held in the month of July; and. 
Mahomedans as well as Christians, df every denomina.. 


tion, crowd to the shrine: the prophet, indeed, seems to 
be more venerated by the Mussulmans, who foretold the: 
destruction of St. Jean d’Acre, when Abdullah the pasha 
demolished the Jast convent, that he might use the stones 
with which it was built, in the erection af a house for 
some damsels of his harem. Now that Abdullah is a 
prisoner in Egypt, and Acre lies in ruins, the faithful 
read a fulfilment of their prediction, and see in his over. 
throw a just judgment for the violation of the sanctuary 
of the prophet. So said Padre Camillo, while I was. 
strolling on the roof of the convent to gaze on the troubled 


ocean, and congratulate myself that I was not, like St. . 


Louis, wrecked at the foot of the promontory we were. 
looking over. 

I was here introduced to Padre Emanuel, a Maltese, 
from whom I heard how nearly my fate and that of St, 
Louis, had run parallel, I do not know whether such a 


notion elevated me in the eyes of the good monk ; “ Bat,” © 


said he, “ whenever I saw your vessel beneath the hill, I 
thought of St. Lovis; and he, no doubt, came here for 
shelter.” 

I was obliged to go back to Caifa, and contend once 
more with the fleas; so, lest I should have my head 
crammed with more legends of saints than I could bear in 
one day, I took my leave, under a promise that I should 
return the following morning to shure their hospitality, 
for without this assurance, the kind fathers would not 
suffer me to depart. 

I mentioned the cast-away pilgrims to the Carmelites; 
but when I toldthem that they were Greeks, there seemed 
to be but little sympathy for them; and I fancy these 
children of another Christian church would scarcely have 
accepted refuge among their opposite brothers, had it 
been offered. 

On my arrival at Caifa, I found my little lodging in- 
vaded by a most singular group,—instructers to the army 
of Ibrahim Pasha. A brigade had marched into the 
town from St. Jean d'Acre during my absence, and these 
worthies had come to billet themselves on father Simon. 
Michael’s face became blank the moment we alighted, 
and I soon perceived that they were not very welcome 
gaests. The mother and daughter went lazily to work, 
and the old gentleman took refuge in a corner of the 


‘room, where he sat moping and little inclined-to speak. © 


The new visiters had taken possession in good earnest, 
and had spread their carpets over the floor. 

The eldest of them had by his side a coal-black page 
dressed in the costume of a Mameluke, with a slashing 
sabre most cavalierly slung. There was a “lurking 
devil in the eye,” that betrayed a gentler bosom than the 
outside promised: it was, in fact, the faithful * leman” 
of as thorough a Captain Bobadil as ever swaggered. 
She was from Nubia, and in all respects one of Afric’s 
daughters ; the “Lara” of her love was a Signor Mari- 
ana, from Piedmont, and, as I learnt, music master to his 
regiment; but, before a stranger, he thought it proper to 
play the airs of a higher soldier. 

“ Cospetto di Bacco !” cried he, as I entered the room, 
“ I have not had my boots off for three days.” “ Ah, Dia- 
volo! nor your clothes,” thought I, “for three weeks,” 
for so dirty a dog I never beheld. I was very much re- 
lieved to find that he was satisfied to remain yet another 
night in his boots, and that we were not to be inflicted 
with a toilette. 

In a little while came in two more,~there were al- 
ready three in the room,—exclaiming in triumph, 
“ Carne di porco !” and holding the fore-quarter of a wild 
boar between them. “Carne di porco,” was echoed with 
great glee through the party, and a famous bustle en- 
sued to prepare for the contemplated sacrifice to father 
Simon’s household gods. 

There is a rage for pork among the Franks attached to 
the Egyptian army, that i is most extraordinary in a coun- 
try where, in general, it is very far from eatable; they 
conceive it to be, I presume, the great test of Christianity, 
for, go where they will, the first cry is, “ carne di porco.” 
My friend Michael, who is a little scandalised at this 
outrageous appetite, declared to me that they did nothing 
but eat pork and drink “ aqua vite ;”’ und I am fully dis- 
posed to credit it. The Nubian girl, who had imbibed 
thus much Christian feeling, undertook the scraping of 
the joints clean, and retired to a corner for the purpose. 
My hostess and her daughter took the opportunity of 
this little lull in the uproar, which they saw had discon- 
certed me, to propitiate me by some gentle attentions; 
and sidling with an air of mystery towards me, they 
each stuck a carnation into my hands, then kissing their 
own fingers, applied them to their foreheads, and retired. 
I accepted the offering with great pleasure, and sat down 
with every disposition to interpret the flowers into pro- 
fessions of all sorts of kindness and flattery. 

I was soon interrupted in my occupation by a fresh ar- 
rival, that promised to add some interest to the scerie; a 
tall negress of a very fine figure, dripping wet, and bathed 
in tears, rushed into the chamber. Her hair, I have no 
doubt, would have enabled me to talk of its being dishe- 
velled, if it had not been so undramatically woolly as to 
seem neurly matted to her head. She had a babe of a 


very fair complexion in her arms. Whether her grief 


was really sincere, or whether the fit of crying was got 
up for the occasion, I know not; but she was some time 
before she attempted to explain the cause of her sudden 
appearance. We all drew close round her, and even the 
scraping of the pork was a while suspended. She told her 
tale after a little soothing : it is one, I dare say, of very 
common occurrence, 
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She had been bought in Egypt by an Italian attached asa 
surgeon to that portion of the army now at Antioch, onthe 
classical banks of the Orontes. He had abandoned her 
soon after the birth of the yellow infant that she carried, 
upon whose cheeks she lavished kisses every now and then 
with lips that on the shores of Africa, would -have made 
me tremble,—of a most cannibal capacity. Soon after 
she had been purchased by her faithless Jord; she had, 
she sobbed out, for his sake, become a Christian : when 
the {child jwas born, the father became estranged from 
her, and at length turned her away. She made her en- 
trance once more, however; and a second time he put 
her from him more effectually, for he shipped her on 
board a vessed bound for St. Jean d’Acre: and she had in 
the morning disembarked, and ‘made her way to Caifa. 
There was a general expression of sympathy for her, in 
which the fair Mameluke was very earnest, foreseeing 
her own destiny in the unhappy fate of her country. 
woman. 

One of the Italians appeared to recognise her, and said 
he had heard that her mastér was on the point of being 
married to a lady of Aleppo: she asked him in the most 
piteous accents, if this were true. He replied that there 
was no doubt of it: she had heard it, she said; but he had 
never told her so: then, dropping to the ground in a fit 
of despair, she commenced a wailing of the most melan- 
choly description, wringing her hands, kissing her in- 
fant, and sobbing to such a degree, that we were all 
nearly melted into tears with her. She was regularly 
admitted of the society ; and, as evening was now setting 
in, the cooking was resumed with double vigour. 

I was resolved to have nothing to say to the wild buar, 
and, when all was ready, drew quietly away to the most 
distant corner of the room, although it was no easy mat- 
ter to escape contact. Such a group was never met to- 
gether in a Christian country ; we were, in all, including 
the host’s family, thirteen. The unhappy Ariadne had 
become a little comforted, and seemed to take every pos- 
sible advantage of her conversion to Christianity, in the 
course of the dinner. To escape the odour of their aqua- 
vite, I sacrificed the only bottle of brandy I possessed; 
and it was so much appreciated, that towards the end of 
it, when they began to stammer out their gratitude, 1 be- 
lieve they thought me “a brave god, to bear such celes- 
tial liquor,” for they had none of them tasted brandy for 
several years, 

There was some difficulty in arranging ourselves for 
the night; very little of it, however, was passed in sleep, 
for I had the satisfaction-to hear, every now and then, 
from the half suppressed curses of my neighbours, that 
there had been a diversion in my favour among the fleas, 
and that I did not monopolise the attentions of the whole 


I rode up to the convent again on the 20th, and have 
ever since been firmly established as a lay brother of the 
order, being adinitted to all the privileges Except that of 
celebrating mass, and having the advantage of more in- 
dulgences than the fathers themselves. The building is 
designed as an asylum for Christian travellers, and has 
one wing set aside for that purpose, into which even 
“errant damsels” may be admitted without endangering 
the sanetity of the place; for, when completed, this part 
of the establishment will be entirely cut off from that oc- 
cupied by the monks, 

I have possession of the only room into which the rain 
has not made its way, and look out upon the Mediterra- 
nean, which has been in a staté of uproar ever since my 
abode on Carmel, which has now grown into a sort of 
imprisonment. Rain has fallen incessantly, and the 
thunder peals over the mountains night and day, with 
the most vivid flashes of lightning I ever witnessed. No 
person has been able to leave the convent, and no stran- 
ger has ventured near it. I am very well able to judge, 
therefore, of the “ life of a holy friar.” 

Immediately after matins, I am visited by the supe- 
rior, and we walk up and down my room in very edify- 
ing conversation, till coffee, and most excellent bread, 
baked in the convent, make their appearance. Padre 
Camillo has lived a great deal in the world, for a man 
who belongs to so austere an order as that of Mount Car- 
mel. He was some time at Bagdad when Mr. Rich was 
resident there, and takes great delight in speaking of 
him ; but, although in many respects an intelligent man, 
his ideas of the church of England are the queerest that 
can be imagined. He could not comprehend the sort of 
being an English bishop was, and could scarcely credit 
that we believed in the Trinity. As I endeavour to soften 
his feelings with regard to our heresy, he breaks out 
into passionate exelamations, standing with his hands 
clasped in the centre of the room, and grows sometimes 
most eloquent in his prayers, for our return to the Ro- 
man fold. “To be so near it, and not of it,” he says, “ is 
dreadful :”” but, interrupting himself in his rhapsodies, he 
assures me that he does not mean to take the advantage 
my confinement beneath his roof gives him to beat me, 
but promises that before I quit Jerusalem, I shall be fully 
convinced of my errors. 

At twelve o’clock, we adjourn to the refectory, where a 
most plentiful dinner, under the auspices of Fra Mattéo, 
awaitsus. A very long grace is chanted by the monks 
which concluding by a benediction to all those within 
the pale of the church, perplexed them a little, on recol- 
lecting that I could not be entitled to its advantages. I 
Was standing on the left of the superior, with great gra- 
vity trying to follow the meaning of their thanksgiving, 
when I perceived the sudden dilemma. The monks 
lookéd at each other to take counsel in this strait, when 
Padre Julio, a good natured indifferent old man, with a 
solemn low tone, ended his mumbling by saying, “e lei 
Signore”—<* and you too, sir.” This became the form on 
all occasions during my stay; and I felt quite satisfied 
With the supplementary blessing. 


CHAPTER V. 


A Discovery—Padre Julio—Padre Emanuel—Fra Battista—San- 
ta Theresa—Apparition of Elijah—Miracles—Valley of Mar- 
tyrs—City of Cesarea—Vespers—Supper—Delicate Discussion 
~Ruined Convent—An Excursion—Fountain of Elijah—Petri- 
fied Fruit—Camillo’s Enthusiasm—Preparation to depart. 

This morning, Signor Mariana ‘paid a visit to the 
monks, and brought his disguised mistress with him : she 
sat with great calmness in the reception room, and took 
her cup of coffee “ like any other man.” When dinner 
was announced, we all marched down; but at the door 

of the refectory, the Italian made a pause, and cast a 

doubtful look towards the Mameluke, who drew back 

with some alarm, When grace was said, the pair was 


missed, and father Julio went out in search of them. He 
7eturned with a most comical expression of countenance, 


scarcely able fo control his inclination tolaugh. “ E una 
donna,” said he,—** It’s 2 woman.” “A woman!” ex- 
claimed the monks, crossing themselves: “is it pos- 
sible ?” : 

_ Signor Mariana would not forsake the forbidden guest ; 
so what was to be done? A little consultation took 
place: they could ‘not be turned hungry away in the 
midst of the storm. I suggested that there was no temp. 
tation in the charms of the lady, and the monks might 
run the hazard, « E_ brattissima—she is as ugly as Sa- 
tan ;—and, besides, has man’s clothes on.” “ Let her 
come in,” said the superior, Father Emanuel alone 
looked grim upon the occasion; but Julio ushered her into 
the room, announcing, with mock gravity, “il Signor 
Mariano,” laying great stress on the masculine termina- 
tion he had given to the name, ; 

Padre Julio has been forty years a recluse of Mount 
Carmel. It has always been his duty to perform, mass at 
Caifa, where there is alittle chapel and cell for him to 
sleep in. Every day, in all weathers, he walks up to din- 
ner on the mount, and returns in the afternoon to the town: 
he is upwards of seventy years of age, and a native of 
Malta. He has had the advantage of being several times 
imprisoned, and was once, under Djezzar Pasha, led out 
to be beheaded, but escaped by a miraculous intervention 
that had the effect of softening the butcher's heart, al- 
though I did not comprehend the nature of it. He is 
merry and healthy, and seems to think very little about 
the tiine or manner of his death, Hle_ possesses as few of 
the attribules of a hermit as I ever met with; but his 
brother Emanuel, who is 800n to succeed the present su- 
perior in his office, ig a most rigid recluse: he never has 
a smile on his lips, and scarcely ever a word. I should 
have thought he never suffered his mind to wander from 
divine contemplation, if he had not one evening, when 
looking towards the ocean, burst into loud and enthusias- 
tic admiration of Columbus and all early navigators. He 
seemed to have read every Voyage of discovery down to 
the death of Cook, but of more modern events, he was sin- 
gularly ignorant, He told me that the only recreation he 
ever allowed his mind, was in the perusal of books of 
travels, of which he possessed the earliest, translated into 
Italian. Hehad the greatest possible rage for following 
the steps of those he so much venerated. But what could 
he do,—a poor monk ?_ I was astonished, for I had set 
him down as the very pattern of a hermit, and fancied 
that during his frequent absences, he might have been 
ruminating in some cave of the mountains. But, thus 
cribbed in a conyent, his heart has all his life been beat- 
ing to lead him into distant lands,—a most unfortunate 
predilection; his journeys having extended no farther 
than from Malta to Carmel, where he means, I conceive, 
to die. Meditation in the spots consecrated by the me- 
mory of the first of all hermits, Elijah, is so strictly en- 
joined to his followers, that there is noescape. Emanuel 
possesses a good deal of ingenuity, and has constructed 
a very tolerable model of the convent, which is to go to 
Rome. 

The architect, a brother of the order, Fra Giov. Battis- 
ta, is, at this moment, engaged in a pilgrimage through 
some parts of Europe, to gather money for the completion 
of the work. The monks draw a good omen from his 
name, being the same as that of the builder of the first 
convent on the mount, who is, besides, @ most approved 
historian of the order, which I find consists of two classes, 
gne of which is distinguished by wearing stockings,. 
and the other by going barefoot. Santa Theresa, it 
seems, reformed some of the luxuries that existed when 
she became a Carmelite, and, “ex pede Herculem,” dis- 
missed stockings, that the dirty feet of the monks might 
shine a type of their piety andrigour. She has several 
convents dedicated to her, and is held in great veneration, 
particularly by Padre Camillo, who, to enable me to 
while away my time during the periods of his retirement, 
gave me to read the histories and legends of the saints of 
the mountain. I became 80 bewildered by the miracles, 
that I started from my seat atevery gust of wind. 

The town of Caifa was 80 called, the learned monk 
says, in consequence of its having been founded by Cai- 
phas, the high priest, or at least restored, for he will not 
uphold the building of it; and here, near a ruined castle 
on the shore, erected by @ pasha of Acre, St. John, and 
the Virgin, as he maintains, embarked for Ephesus, and 
disembarked on their return. This spot was the site, he 
declares also, of Porphyria, where Constantine, surnamed 
Porphyrionita, was born. This last matter he introduces 
only, I conceive, from an anxiety to “gather all he can to 
distinguish the nearest city to the sacred mountain; the 
real history of which, and the devotion that has arisen 
from it among Christian monks, js, in itself, abundantly 
interesting. ‘ 

The point of the sacrifice of Elijah, is at the inner ex- 
tremity of the range, a8 this is the outer, immediately 
over the brook Kishon: it is impossible to reach it until 
the weather has abated. I am bound, therefore to the 
solemn trifles of the monkish legends: 80 late, it seems, 
as the commencement of the last century, has the pro- 
phet appeared to protect his persecuted disciples. An 
Arab chief of a yery formidable tribe had assembled his 
force on the close of a day, Within a short distance of the 
convent, which was then seated in a narrow gullet of the 
mountain, for the purpose of plundering it: he had on his 
road, to pass by a celebrated fountain, called “the fount 
of Elias,” and by the side of it sat an old man with a ve- 
nerable beard, in whom the Arab immediately recognised 
Elijah. On pain of some dreadful punishment, he was 
ordered to desist from his purposed attack. He obeyed, 
and became a most zealous friend and protector to the 
lonely monks. 

The miracles are generally of this description ; but 
very few of them have been worked for 80 useful a pur- 
pose. ‘The great saint of the order seems to have been a 
Father Prospero, who w48 superior at the time of the 
above appearance of Elijah to the freebooter; and many 
peculiar marvels were accorded for his benefit; to save 
him trouble, or to avenge the insults offered to him. 
Walking one day with a solemn look, as was his wont, 
along the valley in which he and his brethren lived, a 
Druse was insolent to him} but the good father minded it 
not. In the middle of the night, however, Elijah, attend- 
ed by the Virgin, appeared to the offender, and so fright- 
ened him that he rushed out of his hut to make his es. 
cape, when lo! the grotto and chapel of the Virgin was 
illuminated with miraculous lights; upon which the un- 
fortunate Druse immediately went mad, and soon after- 
wards disappeared, Elias was dressed in the Carmelite 
costume! . 

Although much of the thick volume is taken up with 
tales such as these, there are some very painful narra. 


| adents in Caifa and the villages of the mountains; in the 


tives of martyrdom in it, of which the monks seem to 
have undergone an ample share. Several thousand Chris. . 
tians, with all the fathers of St. Bertoldo, by which name 
the convent was then called, were massacred in one day, 
in the-valley where the ruins of the building now stand, 
too appropriately, in consequence, styled the Valley of 
Martyrs, A stream runs through it to the sea, which is 
now full of water. 

I am growing very weary of my confinement, although 
nothing can exceed the kindness of the monks, who mean, 
I have no doubt, to compliment me highly, when they 
assure me that I should make a capital Carmelite. Tam 
driven to a species of meditation, in spite of myself; and, 
as a change from my barred window and the theolugical 
controversies with Father Camillo, I find a very agreeable 
retreat in an abandoned palace of the late Pasha of Acre, 
which stands close to the brow of the promonotory : from 
a window that overhangs the crest, I can look along the 
sea coast nearly to Jaffa, and across the Mediterranean 
to where Cyprus sometimes, as the clouds break before 
the wind, shows its head for a moment. Long trains of 
travellers, perhaps. pilgrims to the holy city, pass slowly 
over the sands, well huddled up in dark-coloured cloaks. 

‘Between this road and the hill, is a strip of cultivated 
‘land, in which, notwithstanding the rain, many peoplé 
are at work. Half way down the steep, immediately be- 
low me, the monks say, stood the city of Carmel; it is 
now a rocky declivity, and leads by a winding way 
to the many caves that face the sea, in which the children 
of the prophet have passed their secluded lives. The first 
place towards Jaffa is the modern village of Atlieb, the 
Castel Pelegrino of the Crusades, and the Dor of the 
Hebrews. Beyond that,—its columns and buttresses, a 
confused mass, stretching into the waves, over which, 
from this distance even, the surf may be seen to break,— 
is the celebrated city of Cesarea. Both the imagination 
and the memory have abundance to occupy them, as they 
fly over these scenes; and if it were not for the restless. 
ness of a worldly spirit that longs to escape from its im- 
prisonment, I should be well tempered by my meditations 
for an inhabitant of one of the forsaken caves. The 
thunder gives a sublimity to the solitude; and the gush- 
ing streamlets that have been fed by the rains, with the 
distant moaning of the sea, as it rolls among the innu- 
merable shells that skirt its boundary on the beach, make 
it delightful. 

I am interrupted generally in my ruminations by the 
convent bell ringing to vespers. All the household as- 
semble in the little chapel to chant the evening hymn; 
and I give my attendance as a silent member of the 
choir, for as the natives of the establishment had some 
doubts of my claim to Christianity when they perceived 
my absence from the celebration of mass, I thought it 
incumbent upon me to soften this impression a little, 
although I suspect I shall never be able to remove it 
altogether. The vesper service at an end, supper is 
served, at all times a most frugal meal; but on some 
evenings the monks confine themselves to salad. By the 
rules of the order meat is forbidden altogether; but, as at 
this time the weather prevents fishing, they seem to me 
to be rather pleased at the,opportunity of tasting it. 
\“The convent is not finished, therefore we are not yet 
formed,” says the superior; “visit us in another year, 
.,and you shall see.” 

We receive intelligence every morning almost of acci- 


former from the rain, and in the latter from snow, which 
has fallen in some quantity. A discussion arose at din- 
ner this day on the propriety of admitting the women to 
the convent in the event of the city being perfectly washed 
down, and its inhabitants cast forth. It was carried 
unanimously in their favour; “ for what were rules,” 
said Father Camillo, “ when a deed of charity was to be 
done?” From the reports that gave rise to this decision, 
I expected to be witness to a most marvellous change in 
the monastic life of the Carmelites, and to. see the soli- 
tary prison swarming over with women and children: 
There is a break in the weather, however, and I was,able 
this afternoon to stroll down the hill to visit the school of 
the prophet, and gather shells by the seaside. 

Many caves may be seen on the way, one or two hav- 
ing cisterns near them, at this moment full of water. 
Close to the schuol stands a gateway, with some cbham- 
bers above it,—the remains of a building once occupied 
by monks; for, in modern days, they seem to prefer com- 
fortable houses to the more hermit-like mode of dwelling 
in a cave. A broken wall encloses a courtyard, paved 
naturally ; and steps cut out of the rock lead to the door 
of the school, which is a very deep excavation, of height 
and breadth enough to make an admirable retreat. No- 
thing can be seen from it but the sea; and grass and 
flowering shrubs grow above it to the very mouth. The 
friars keep the key, or it would be converted into a -rest- 
ing-place by travellers. 

A small caravan of camels was in the courtyard. The 
females of the party had taken possession of one of the 
rooms above, and peeped through their veils at me; the 
men were scattered about below, cooking and smoking. 
I was kept in the cave by a thunder-storm till so dark, 
that Fra Mattéo, who possessed a most orthodox fear of 
Arabs, sent in pursuit of me, and, under the escort of a 
few Christian workmen, I returned to the convent. 

I set out this morning, accompanied by Padre Camillo, 
to visit the Valley of Martyrs and the Garden of Elias. 
We took with us a man armed with a hammer, and 
carrying a bag to collect the petrified fruit that it pro- 
duces, or rather, I should say, produced; for, according 
to the tradition of the convent, the petrifactions found on 
this spot are of fruit cursed by Elijah into stone. The 
priest had a broad-brimmed white hat on, and a jong 
staff in his hand, and led the way to the mysterious spot 
by the winding steep tracks that cross the mountains. It 
was new for me to have a holy friar for a guide; and I 
should have been matter-of-fact indeed, if I had not been 
excited by the anticipation of some adventurous end to 
our expedition. In two hours we entered the Valley of 
Martyrs, a very narrow dell, open to the sea, through 
which ran a clear stream. It was rich in verdure on 
each side, and many sweet-scented flowers, Carmel has 
scarcely a tree of any size upon it; it is thickly studded, 
however, with shrubs. 

The convent of St. Bertoldo stood near the head of the 
valley; and, although built in the eleventh or twelfth 
century, has many portions strongly cemented together 
yet remaining. From the summit of the still standing 
buttress may be caught a glimpse of the sea. The holy 

] fountain of Elijah is close to this. The cistern seems to 


] have been hewn in the rock, and is, I dare say, six feet 


During our slow progress up the vale, the superior 
dwelt with great pathos upon the sufferings of the mar 
tyrs, who had by their death consecrated the spot we 
were in. Its solitude and silence, with the feelings that 
these sad events awakened, fitted him for meditation; 

and, retiring to a cave by the side of the fount, he re- 
solved to sit there until I should return from the garden, 

which was on a level, immediately overhead. ** We “ll 

first, however, drink of the water of the fountain,” suid 
he; which, after a short prayer, Padre Camillo assured 


‘me had been the seat of many miracles, Some of those 


which he related were ‘childish enough, and worked for 
the encouragement of laziness in the priests. Father — 
Prospero, when drinking one day, dropped a hatchet into 
the cistern, which went at once to the bottom. ‘While 
hesitating whether he should strip his arm bare to reach 
it, it came again to the surface, and saved him the trouble, © 

As the fruit of the garden wasall under the earth, or — 
lying on the,ground, there was no beauty to termpt me to 
linger there. My companion with the hammer, who 
seemed to know “ the whereabouts” of every production, 
chipped away at a great rate. “This,” said he, “isa 
melon,—here is a peach,—here are oranges, pomegra-- © 
nates,—and, lo! a famous bunch of grapes.” ‘They were 
all put into the bag to add to the collection of the con-- 
vent; for I could not carry weight in my journey. The + 
resemblance to the different fruits was exceedingly strong>. 
those most prized are the grapes, which are sometimes. 
found in very large bunches, each firmly fastened to- 
gether, and so hard that it would be impossible to divide. 
them. 

We had scared a herd of wild gazelles from the place 
as we ascended, and I soon suspected the origin of the. 
grapes. I found some, too, turning into” stone, that 
plainly put the matter beyond a doubt. The wild boar is 
instrumental, also, in the deposit of a larger description — 
of frait. Pleased with my specimens of growing petri- 
factions, I returned to the superior with the ungrateful 
purpose of setting the wliole miracle to flight ; but ‘he 
received my attacks with so much pain, and pity, I 
thought, for my aberration, that I would not urge the 
proofs upon him, but quietly put them into the bag to ~ 
work their own way in the convent. 

Padre Camillo was unwilling to leave his cave; and. 
as the rain had again commenced, we remaiped there © 
for an hour or two longer. ‘* What a place for uninter- 
rupted contemplation!” cried he. “Here indeed,” 
spouting out a passage from his favourite historian, he 
continued, “ the plants, the rugged rocks, the moaning of 
the wind, the prospect of the ocean, the’ murmuring of” 
the streams, the lowing of the herds, the frisking of the 
flocks, the shady valley, the singing of the birds, the de- 
lightful clime, the variety of “flowers, the odour of the — 
aromatic herbs, how they refresh the soul !” This sounded 
very sweetly in Italian; and as he delivered it with all. 
his heart, standing in the mouth of the cave, as if he had 
been before an altar, from the very spot where so much 
was in reality assembled too, it came with great force, 
for the catalogue is not overcharged. 

It was nearly vesper time when we returned to the 
convent, and J was happy at length to find a prospect of” 
being able to quit it. Hassan had got over his prejudices 
in some degree, and engaged a Christian mookarah, or ~ 
guide, from Caifa, with two very promising horses. A 
‘native of Nazareth, attached in some capacity to the 
Austrian consul, volunteered to accompany «me, He 
spoke Italian very well, and I had been studying under - 
his tuition the common modes of address in Arabic for - 
some days hefore. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Leave the convent—My equipage—A braggadocio—The tan- - 
toora—A Druse village—Interesting comparison— Village of ~ 
Hasafie— Hospitality—Curiosity—Morning sceene—Arab camp . 
—Crossing a river—Mountain range—Hospitable villagers. 
January 29th.—With the first clear sky that had shone 

over us for many days, I set out on my pilgrimage—my 

state humble enough to proceed from the gates of a mo- 

nastery, my sack well filled with the provision of the re- . 

fectory, and the blessings of the good fathers to help me - 

on my way. I made a donation to the convent as I ° 

passed through the great gate; and Fra Mattéo, into 

whose hand I dropped it, seemed to think that I had . 

done ample justice to its hospitality. 

It did not appear to me like a matter of reality as I 
rode by the monks, who were drawn up in a solemn line~ 
at the gate to say good-b’ye. I was carried back to the « 
ages when holy friars flourished, and their mysterious 
abodes were visited, by kmnights-errant even, under a 
feeling of veneration and awe. There was mot much 
chivalry in my equipage. I was very well mounted my- 
self, but ill enough accoutred. Hassan was perched over ~ 
the bags ; and my volunteer companion, who might have 
redeemed our unknightly appearance with his long spear 
and prancing nag, was shorn a good deal of his splendour 
by being saddled with the provision, On each side of 
his horse hung a little basket, the necks of the bottles 
bristling in the centre of them, while the necks of the 
poultry swung gracefully over the sides. ‘ 

When we descended from Mount Carmel into the, 
cultivated land below, this impetuous youth deemed it ; 
necessary to give me a favourable notion of his warrior-, 
like qualities. He dashed his spear at every stump we 
passed, and, galloping with speed, stooped down in the . 
Turkish manner to recover it ; then, chanting a song of” 
triumph, curled his moustaches, and, puffing out his 
cheeks, rode a while gently by my side, to impress upon 
me a suitable conviction of his importance, 

“I have traveled all over the country alone, with no 
other weapon but this and my sword,” said he, poising 
his spear above his head. “ I am a Christian, "tis true; 
but they take me for a Turk, and none venture near me.” 
“ No,” said Hassan, who could not curb his contempt of 
Christianity, “you ride so fast, they can’t catch you ; or, 
by my fathers! if they did, they wouldn't find. much of 
a Turk.” ‘This sally diseoncerted the hero, who: turned 
with the air of aCaptain Flash towards the Egyptian ; but 
finding a quiet smile upon his lips, that seemed to say 
very plainly, “I think I know you,” changed his tone, 
and answered gently, “ That’s not true.” Giving the 
lie in the East is no great offence ; candour and courtesy, 
therefore, are not incompatible. The horse benefited 
materially by Hassan’s sally, for it put an end to any 
farther tilting; and the hero contented himself with 
singing, or rather howling, love ditties until about two 
hours after noon, when we arrived by the banks of a 
clear stream that ran with much swiftness beneath the 


deep, full of the clearest and most delicious water possible, 


shelter of a few trees at the mouth of a dell within the 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


hills of Carmel. ‘In this spot we sat down, and partook 
of the convent fare. 
__ We left the plain soon after our pilgrim, repast, and 
“rode into the mountains, winding through beautiful dells 
overhung by romantic crags, and over the brows of de- 
clivities from which we caught sometimes a glimpse of 
‘+Cape Blane resting inthe sea, with St. Jean d’Acre 
standing by’its side; sometimes the great chain of Anti- 
Libanus, covered with’ snow; and, nearer to us, some of 
the peaks. of Carmel, sprinkled with white also. We 
heard the flocks occasionally, and now and then met a 
Re but, generally, all was as quiet as it was beau- 


In the narrow mouth of a ravine, into which the up- 
per road had been beaten down by the rain, we came 
suddenly upon a Druse, with a woman mounted behind 
him on horseback, and two or three damsels of the same 
nation on foot. I had never met these horned animals 
before, and was much. struck by their singular appear. 
ance. The tantoora, as the horn on the head is called, 
seemed ‘to be fully two feet long, and so well fastened 

_ that it would make a capital weapon of defence. The 
white drapery of the figures appeared to hang from it, 
and nothing was to be seen beneath but two staring eyes; 


for their mouths were buried in clothes, in the manner . 
the Dutch are described to have used towards their vic- | 


tims in the water-torture at Amboyna, If the fair mai- 
. dens—for they were very young—possessed beauty, they 
were determined. it should not play the Will-o’-the-wisp 
to curious travellers, for it was, most impenetrably con- 
cealed. 
We soon reached. the village from which this party 
had come, and found its inhabitants composed of Chris- 
tians and Drases. ‘They gathered in the way to see us; 
~ tie.women of the first class exposing very sweet arid 
~ smiling countenances, encircled by strings of gold coins; 
.whtile those of the latter, like figures dressed up to 
~ frighten children, thrust their horns into the crowd. A 
_Very respectable man begged me to walk into his house 
and take a cup of coffee. Nothing loth, I accepted his 
hospitality, and drew all the young and half the old of 
the village in'my train, who made a holiday of my visit, 
— the doorway till I mounted to set 
An old.dame, who was the mother of the household, 
made the coffee, and the young ones amused themselves 
with observing me. There were three or fuur children 
creeping about the floor, who, attracting my attention, 
were brought to me in a tempest of screaming, for the 
purpose of deciding whether the infants in my own 
country or these were the handsomest. Their faces were 
not exactly in trim for the comparison, but they were 
exceedingly pretty. I politely gave it in their favour ; 
when the grandmother pushed the matter farther, and 
' dnsisted upon learning whether the women of Fran- 
gistan were equal to the dark girls about me: so sur- 


rounded as I was by the candidates for my judgment, I | 


could not keep them in suspense, and gave the palm to | 
them at.once. They now crept close up ‘to me, and, sit- | 
ting cross-legged on the ground, resting their elbows on ; 
their knees, and supporting their heads on their hands, | 
stared at me with their rolling black eyes till I was ; 
_ Rearly out of countenance. I left a good impression of | 
my taste behind me, and mounted to continue my ride : 
to the village of Hasafie, where I progoeed poesia the.) 
night. 

Much snow had fallen about it, and several of the 
houses had been destroyed. It was encircled by a-very 
fine plantation of olive trees, and stood immediately be- | 
low the peak where the sacrifice of Elijah was consumed. | 
The best house was that of a Christian, an acquaintance 
of the monks, and I went to it. In the centre of the floor 
was seated a very pretty woman, nearly lost in the 
smoke which rose from a fire by her side. Had she 
been old and ugly, I should have started from her, as 
from a witch engaged in her unholy incantations. All 
about her had the aspect of “a deed without a name.” 
A large caldron was simmering upon the hissing wet 
fogs, into which she was throwing the ingredients of 
some not ill-omened smelling mess. A naked child was 
lying asleep at her feet, as if ready to be popped into the 
pot. When we disturbed her, she rose hastily, and brush- 
ing her dark locks from a really fine countenance, wel- 

» ¢omed us with a good deal of grace to her fireside. It 
‘was just-dusk, and rain had begun to fall. There was 
but one-room, I perceived ; and no outlet for the smoke, 
which grew thicker and thicker. 

The husband soon came. in, followed by a herd of cat- 
tle, and goats and sheep that bleated most emulously. 
Our chamber was elevated about four feet above the 
ground, and at the edge of it was scooped a. manger, 
where-the provision for the night was thrown; and in 
the passage below it, within the door, all the beasts were 
huddled. The kids and the lambs, however, were suf. 
fered, as a special indulgence, to frisk all over the place. 
The master was bappy to see us, and ordered a kid to be 
slain for the:occasion. 

The party now began to increase. More children ran 
in; and a solemn Turk, on his journey, arrived to par- 
take of the hospitality. In about an hour the dinner was 
prepared, and to work we all went, eighteen in nuinber. 
The host, being a Christian, had a large bottle of wine 
in the house, that he had lately brought from the convent 
of Nazareth: this was‘uncorked to do honour to the feast. 
The smoke; however, had nearly blinded me; and I sat 
with a bandage round my eyes, very much to the amuse- 
ment of the more practised ones about me. I peeped 
from beneath it every now and then to dip my hand into 
the dish, and caught a misty glimpse of my companions. 
The Turk thought it proper to withdraw from the neigh- 
bourhood of the wine vessel, which was a most capacious 
one, and sat aloof. 

When dinner was at an end, came coffee and con- 
versation, and I was most completely put to the question. 
I was obliged to describe my birth, parentage, and occu- 
pation ; to tell the names of all belonging to me, and draw 
little pictures of their beauties. The woman of the house 
was most intelligent, and took great interest in my nar- 
rations; but in the East women are seldom more than 
listeners. 1 did not hear, her own voice much. 

The party now gradually lessened; each spread his 
carpet, and threw himself upon it, till at length we were 
all stretched in a row, with our heads to the wall; the 
lady first, then the master, and so on to the Turk, who 
had the outside. I came next to the children, witha calf 
tied to a pillar between us ; a few kids were lying at our 
feet. ‘The cows munched audibly all night, and the goats 


hiccuped without interruption. Sleep, therefore, was | 


hopeless, and I rolled about in envy of all in the place, 
until daylight came to my relief. 
‘The moment it peeped into the room, up rose the good 


dame to bake cakes; and her three daughters, Sarah, — 


_Husnee, and Satafie, scrambled away, after having most 
piously crossed themselves, to milk the cows, who had 


already begun “to sniff the morning air,” and were but- . 
ting with all their might at the door. This commotion” 


brought us suddenly to our legs; the door was at length 
opened, and out we all rushed to the youngest kid of the 
family. The courtyard was covered with snow, which 
had fallen during the night; and, having no desire to 
paddle about in it, I returned to the house, where new 
milk and barley-cakes awaited us. The master, whose 
treatment of us had been truly Christian and truly Arab, 
resolved to guide us to the banks of Kishon, and over the 
sacred mount. 

We set forth at sunrise, and in a very short time came 
to the venerated spot. A great deal of snow was on the 
summit of the ridge, and we did not ride over it; but, 
from its shoulder the brook Kishon was visible, and 
Esdraelon, and the hills of Nazareth, with the white peak 
of “ Djebel-el-shiekh,” and behind us the Mediterranean. 
The descent to the river is prettily wooded. 

About midway down, we paused awhile on a green 
knoll where cattle were grazing, and where the villager 
said a town once stood ; it was a sweet spot, and from it 
we could perceive the black tents of a tribe of Arabs by 
the side of the river. My interpreter did not like the 
prospect at all, and asked with assumed carelessness if 


} our road lay near the camp. Hassan whispered to me, 


“ He is afraid of Arabs; he is a Christian. What can 
you expect ? Let us go there.” We rode down, and in 
less than an hour were seated among the Arabs. On 
my riding into the camp, an old man came up to me, 
and said at once, “ Will you eat ?” I replied with equal 
abruptness, “ Good !” and, dismounting, followed him to 
the front of his tent, where a group of particularly ugly 
women were assembled. The tribe seemed to be about 
to move ; and I soon heard that they were merely wait- 
ing until the river should fall that they might cross it. 

A tall bony woman, in a loose blue shift that concealed 
but few of her beauties, strode up to me with a wooden 
bowl full of fresh butter, on the top of which some of her 
stray black hairs were sprawling like rivers over a map ; 
another brought hot cakes, and threw them at my feet. 
I made a most excellent breakfast, although a little puz- 
zled at first which side or in what manner to butter my 
bread. My companions led the way by rubbing their 
cakes every now and then into the bowl; and, thus in- 


itiated in the mystery of eating Arab bread and butter, I 


made great progress. Sweet milk and butter milk ended 
the meal 


One of my party was missing,—the redoubted cham- 
pion of the road. Hassan slily whispered, “ Where ’s 
the Christian ?” He was no where to be seen; he had 
kept aloof, until, perceiving in what way we were en- 
gaged, he came from his hiding-place, curling his mous- 
taches, and putting as good a face on the matter as he 
could. 

The unusual rains of the last month had swollen the 
river to a great degree, but it did not require much time 
to return to its banks again. I remained awhile among 
the Arabs, in order that we might all scramble over to- 


gether; but it was nut possible to pass the sheep and — 


goats across. The stream was very rapid, and some of 
the men for a mere trifle volunteered to carry my bags 
and saddles to the other side. An unexpected demur 
however arose from the guide, to whom the horses be- 


. longed; he protested against their being passed over, the 


more as he himself was mounted upon a donkey, and 
could not swim. “ What would you?” said Hassan, in 
his Lingua Franca; “ anchora Christiano! I told you 


’ they were all cowards. Let us go across.” He had tied 


his clothes upon his head, and with his brown legs kicked 
away at his animal’s sides, till he plunged him into the 
river. I was not long in following, and we both got 
safely “over, when the mookarah, unwilling to lose the 
care of his horses, mustered up courage to push his 
donkey into the stream. The instant he got out of his 
depth, away he floated with the current ; the poor donkey 
was nearly lost; the rider was screaming for help, and 
the Arabs shouting and laughing with delight. “ Mash- 
allah i” they all cried, “there he goes! back to Haifa. 
God is merciful! how the father of a jackass swims.” 
Certainly the poor “*Christiano” was the most forlorn 
object I ever beheld. He got to shore at length in safety, 
bat on the wrong side of the river,-and nothing would 
induce him to try the passage again. We left him wail- 
ing and weeping by Kishon, with his drenched donkey 
by his side, who brayed occasionally in concert with 
him. 

After leaving the river, we ascended for about three 
hours over sluping hills, with a few stunted oak trees 
sprinkled sparingly about them, and found the next 
range, for there was an intermediate valley, covered with 
snow. No traveller had left his track on the path, and 
we entered the untrodden expanse without a mark to 


- guide us. The horses sunk to their girths; and Hassan 


and his bags were tumbled into a feathery bed below 
them, where they were nearly lost altogether. We 


. struggled on however until about three o’clock, and 


reached a little village perched upon a hill. Round 
about Jay the dead bodies of goats and sheep without 
number. I dismounted in a spot of green that encircled 
the only tree in the neighbourhood, and sat upon a knot 


’ in its trunk.while my squire went in pursuit of bread. 


He returned soon with a handful of hot cakes. The in- 
habitants had begged me to eat them and be happy, he 
said ; and had rejected the money I sent into the village 
by him. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Approach to Nazareth—Its melancholy aspect—Mount of Pre- 
ipitati The N Vespers—The church—Striking 
scene--Conversation with a monk--Supper in the convent— 
The superior—Sacred localities—Joseph’s shop—The Syna.- 
gogue—Christ’s table—Sacred fountain—Nazarine pleasantry 
—Mount Tabor—Village of Deborah—Magnificent view—An- 
niversary of the Transfiguration—Eve of the Purification—A 
monkish visiter—Grotto of the Virgin—Solemn scene—The 
priest's petition. ' 


It was just five o’clock when we came to Nazareth, 
which was not visible till we were immediately above it. 


_ The gray houses stanting in the side of the hill, some 
_ of them covered with snow, as well as the heights above 
4 the city, gave it a most sombre appearance, I never 
, looked upon a place of so melancholy an aspect. I could 


see into the convent from the road I was riding over, and 
in its courtyard were piled up heaps of snow. Some 
6 


- 


small houses had fallen down, and the stones, having 
plumped into the snow, formed so many little fountain 
heads to the numerous streams that the thaw was melt- 
ing through the streets; the only uncovered spot around 
being over the valley in front, dark and frowning, too 
abrupt apparently to retain the snow. It was the Moun’ 
of Precipitation. 

The inhabitants seemed to be frozen. They sat with- 
out energy in their door-ways, and suffered the melting’ 
snow to wander as it listed. Small as the town is, I was 
nearly an hour before I reached the convent gate. My 
horse fell three times ; but, lodging firmly in the newly 
made gutters, I did not lose my seat. At length, how- 
ever, we were all obliged to dismount, and waded and 
floundered on till, perfectly exhausted, we entered the 
gates of the anticipated “ hospice.” The vesper service 
was being performed ; and the deep sound of the organ 
accompanying a full choir, echoed among the hills. All 
beside was still as death. 

‘The inner door of the convent was closed. I passed 
through a small arch at the upper end of the court, and, 
raising a curtain, stood in the church. The monks were 
all on their knees, with their arms stretched in the man- 
ner of the Franciscans towards heaven. It was dusk, 
and no light came from without; but candles and lamps 
innumerable gave a rich colour to all around. The pro- 
cession was over, and the monks were immovable in 
prayer ; their devoted attitudes, their bald heads and long 
beards, had a most imposing effect. The solemn notes 
of the organ, which was still played, the odour, and the 
handsome building itself, with the sudden manner in 
which I had descended into it from the cold hills and the 
deep snow, had an air of mystery about it, that seemed 
not of this earth, It was not profane, I hope, in so holy 
a neighbourhood to remember the Scotish knight in the 
subterranean chapel of Engaddi: just such a surprise did 
it all seem to me! Beneath the altar, which stands in 
the centre of the church, was a flight of steps leading 


into a cave, over which a soft stream of light was cast 


from several Jamps that hung within it. I could only 
conjecture the characters of these evidently most sacred 
places, for all the monks were so absorbed in their devo- 
tions that I could not enquire. I do not think any one 
perceived me. 

At length they rose from their knees, and in a sulemn 
procession, headed by the superior, wound along the 
aisles; their heads bowed down, and their arms crossed 
upon their breasts. At certain parts of the church they 
paused, and, kneeling for a moment, touched the pave- 
ment with their foreheads, and again rising, moved on, 
till, all being finished, they gradually disappeared through 
asmall door beneath the organ-loft ; the last of the devout 
line closed it after him, and I was left alone in the church, 
doubtful almost whether I had witnessed a scene of reality 
or not. 

The supper bell of the convent, however, brought me 
to my senses, and I returned to seek its hospitality. A 
lay brother with a formidable bunch of keys received me 
in the long gallery of the building, and asked me of what 
country I was. I told him, and he replied, * Good! I 
hope you are not an American Englishman.” I assured 
him T was a complete Englishman. “ Have you any let- 
ters to the superior?” was his next question—“ any re- 
commendation?” “ None,” was my answer, “but that 


I am exceedingly hungry, and too tired to remain longer 


in suspense; so-pray give me shelter.” “ But you a 
not an American ?” again said he—“ no missionary?” I 
again declared that I was neither, and sat upon the win- 
dow-seat to await his deliberation. 

He left me for a moment, and, returning with a wel- 
come, showed me into an exceedingly nice room, where 
supper was in a very short time brought tome. Hassan 
was treated with equal ceremony; and while I enjoyed 
the monkish fare ut the little wooden table with which 
the room was furnished, he, in a more congenial posture, 
despatched his mess cross-legged on the floor. I learned 
that the monks, after their meal, assembled in a chamber 
not very far from mine, for the purpose, as the servitor 
told me, of holding a conversazione. I took that oppor- 
tunity, therefore, of paying my respects to the superior. 
He was a Spaniard, of a most pleasing countenance and 
manner, and had not very long returned from South 
America. He had lately succeeded an Italian as head 
of the establishment, for it seems to be the privilege of 
these two countries to nominate in turn. He was seated 
on a sofa against the wall, while the bearded brothers 
were fixed in high-backed chairs at regular intervals 
round it. I could scarcely refrain from laughing as I 
entered, when cach figure solemnly bowed its head to- 
wards me, and then relapsed into its former rigid posi- 
tion, as stiff and lifeless nearly as if fixed in a niche of 
one of its own catacombs in Europe. 

Placing myself in a vacant seat on a sofa, by the side 
of the superior, I thanked him for the lodging I had 
found in the convent. He asked me the news from Euv- 
rope, and chattered at such a rate about Spanish Ame. 
rica that I had very little occasion to speak. Coffee was 
handed round by a servitor in small Turkish cups, and 
immediately after it a prodigious bottle of aqua-vite went 
its tour, of which the reverend fathers partook with un- 
disguised delight. The bell at length tolled eight, and 
away ’trode the statues, without exchanging a word, to 
meditate in their cells. The principal hoped that I would 
favour them with my company every evening during my 
stay. 

My own chamber was cold enough, and I was very 
glad to scek warmth in my hard bed, and meditate in 
my turn upon the useless lives led by so many young 
men in so large and dreary an abode. The convent is 
large enough to contain a hundred: there are now up- 
wards of twenty of every description. It is esteemed, I 
understand, the best built in the Holy Land; and the 
church has ever been pronounced the handsomest. 

January 31.—The deep snow on the ground rendered 
it impossible to quit the town, and very difficult to move 
about in it. I waded through the narrow streets, how- 
ever, to make a visit to the different spots, said to be still 
in existence, which have been rendered sacred by their 
connection with the name and early life of our Saviour. 
The being in Nazareth itself, however, and the view of 
every hill and valley round it, is sufficient to convey 
higher feelings, and give birth to deeper veneration than 
the minutiw preserved in the traditions of monks, and 
disfigured by their paltry decorations, can possibly do. 
I first went to Joseph’s Shop, as it is called: it is now 


a small chapel, with a few wretched pictures hanging , 
- about it, where mass is oceasionally-performed in some 


state. The building that has an air of authenticity about 
it, is that called the Synagogue, which is also a chapel; 


and, although the property of the Latin priests, the 
Greeks have the privilege of celebrating their form of 
worship within it. Some poor people, who had been driven 
from their homes by the snow, had taken possession of 
this only substantial refuge without the convent wall, 
and had spread their carpets on the flags. A number of 
saints in very miserable daubs were hanging round th, 
walls, among whom the most conspicuous was St. : 
two coarse handkerchiefs with worked borders graced hig 
~frame, left there by pilgrims who had just passed, in fy), 
filment of, the vow which these simple offerings had ac, 
complished for them. 

The most singular resort ‘of the devout in Naza 
however, is the stone termed “ Mensa Christi,” 
stands in a small chamber, also a chapel: the wall jg 
hung round with the certificates of the sacred nature of 
the relic, written in every language known throughout 
Christendom. It is recorded merely as a tradition of 
the church, but procures for all who say in a Proper 
spirit an “ Ave Maria” or “ Pater Noster,” seven years’ 
plenary indulgence. It was upon this stone, the tradj.’ 
tion says, that our Lord and his disciples supped before 
and after his resurrection. 

The clearest water is drawn from a fountain not very 
far from the town, to which nearly all the women seem 
to flock, called after the Virgin, from the belief that she 
used to draw water for her household from it—a tradi. 
tion of greater likelihood than those that have endowed 
buildings with the power of giving indulgences to theiy 
visiters. The snow and the mud had made the road 
nearly impassable ; it was knee-deep : but the business of 
carrying water could not be interrupted, and the women 
waded backwards and forwards in long strings, balancing 
their vessels on their heads in the most skilful manner, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of drawing their limbs 
from the mire. 

As I approached the fountain, there was a loud 
among the women, at the expense of one of their party, 
in which I seemed to have some concern. “It is your 
brother,” they all eried; “come and look at him ” byt 
my sister was abashed, and turned her head away. Her 
tormentors would not suffer her to escape, however, and, 
pulling her forward, presented to me a very pretty little 
red-haired girl, who, prevented from concealing her face, 
stood blushing befure me amid the laughter of her com. 
panions. It was her fair complexion, which made her a 
most rare bird amung her dark countrywomen that 
gained me so sweet a sister. Her hair was of the deepest 
red: I did not ask how she came by it, bat the women 
were quite delighted when I said there were many maids 
of Frangistan with similar locks. 

February 1.—Notwithstanding the unchanging white 
of all around, I rode this morning to Mount Tabor. The 
hills about Nazareth are bare at the best; but now, when 
dazzling snow on all sides meets the eye, there is little 
in the outward picture to interest the senses. It was 
enough to fecl, however, that I was going to look over, 
from so celebrated a height, the scenes most distinguished 
in the life and mission of our Lord. I merely took a 
guide with me, une of the servants of the convent; and, 
as we wound slowly over the hills, met not a being to 
interrupt the solitude. We were the first to break the 
smoothness of the snow. At the foot of Tabor, where 
there was a green valley, a line of black tents shone 
among the stunted oak trees around, and the flocks of 
the Arabs were wandering through them.” In 
the hill, on the right hand, looking into the plain of Es. 
draelon, stands a little village, called Deborah by the na- 
tives, in which, say the legends, Jae! slew Sisera. 

I rode to the sammit of Mount Tabor; for, difficult as 
the road was, there was less risk in remaining on horse. 
back tlian I should have found on foot. My horse was 
very sure-footed; but he occasionally slipped over the 
stony way, (for I could hear his shoes ring upon it,) and 
would, but for the firmness of the snow, have rolled over 
several times. At length I reached the fountain, and, 
glad to dismount, paused awhile beside it. It is vene- 
rated because here, say the monks, our Saviour “ charged 
the disciples that they should tell no man what they had 
seen.” 

Portions of the wall round the hill were visible above 
the snow, but all besides was deeply covered. The sum 
mit is flat, and, I believe, cultivated. I reached the 
highest point of the ruined building, and, unable to move 
about the mount itself, made amends by tracing from it 
the features of the surrounding scenery. The view from 
Mount Tabor has often been vaunted of by travellers. 
It is indeed magnificent, and comprises places of the 
greatest interest. The hills of Gilboa and Samaria, 
Mounts Hermon and Carmel, the plains of Galilee and 
Esdraelon, and Jordan, and the Kishon, the Sea of Gali- 
lee, and the Mediterranean, are all discernible. 

On the anniversary of the Transfiguration, mass is 
performed at, and a great procession led to, the altars tt 
up where the three tabernacles were made. They are ia 
a vault under ground. I was barely able to reach them, 
for the entranee was choked up. [ arrived in the con 
vent in the evening during the mass. A great crowd of 
native Christians was assembled, for it was the eve of 
the Purification, and the singing was exceedingly fine. 

About ten at night, a gentle tap at my door announced 
a visiter ; a reverend friar came to converse with me upon 
the affairs of the world. He was an Italian, a native of 
Rome, and had been so long cooped up in Nazareth that 
he scarcely knew what was going on without his cop- 
vent walls. These fathers have none of the enterprise or 
even devotion of pilgrims, for they show not the least 
inclination to visit the holy places throughout Judea; 
but, contented with their distributions in the different 
‘convents of their order, remain in them all their lives, in 
the mechanical performance of a certain number of 
masses a day, which they are bound by their regulations 
to accomplish, and, “ veramente,” my Roman visiter de- 
clared to me, “it becomes very tiresome at last.” The 
monks of Nazareth have a tour of duty to perform in 
Jerusalem, in the course of their residence in “Terra 
Santa.” Now that matters are ordered more favourably 
for the Christian church throughout the East, they have 
not even the excitement which an occasional arbitrary 
tax, with the alternative of losing their heads if not com- 
plied with, used formerly to afford them. 

A little before midnight, the monk proposed to guide 
me to the Grotto of the Virgin, and I followed him 
throngh the silent galleries of the convent, and through » 
a most mysterious passage into the church, which isat all: 
times lit up. We descended into a blaze of light from 
the suspicious way through which we had wound. The 
sanctity of the grotto, over which the church was built. 
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WALDIE'S LITER ARY OMNIBUS, 


where the Virgin Mary received the annunciation. The 
place where the angel stood is pointed out by one pillar, 
while another indicates the hallowed ground on which 
the Virgin stood. The monk detailed to me very mi- 
nutely, and with much apparent belief in the truth of all 
pe told, the miraculous and holy characters of the places 
round. He made me observe the smoke in the grotto, 
for. it was the kitchen. of the Virgin’s house, and was the 
only.apartment allowed to remain behind, as there the 
annunciation had taken place, the rest of the dwelling 
having been whisked off to Loretto; the often told tale of 
the broken pillar, the upper portion of which is superna- 
wrally fixed in the rock above ; with the blindness of the 
Tark whose avarice called forth the miracle, to save the 
money, 1 conceive, to the convent, and to add brighter 
jastre to. the spot. He alse pointed out, while we stood 
jn the grotto, the precise spot where St. Helena took her 
breakfast when she gave her superintendence to the 
puilding of her church. Lamps were burning over all 
the altars, and the monks, as we walked past them, 
swung incense from the silver censers that were stand- 
ing ready upon them, 

The stillness of the place, the soft light, the fragrance 
of the incense, and the seeming piety of the minister to 
heighten, their effect, had an air of solemnity in them 
that was very impressive; although the mysteries of the 
spot could geerenly have inspired any sense of true reli- 


I foand on my return to my cell that I had passed the 
greater portion of the night in the church, and in the 
eonversation of the priest, who concluded his offices by a 
very well turned petition in behalf of the treasury of the 
convent, lamenting that the vows of the order had obliged 
them to live in a great measure upon the donations of 
‘those whose piety was, happily for themselves, supported 
ty their power to give. ‘“ We do not beg here,” he said; 
“but, if you have been in Italy, you have been assailed 
by beggars such as I appear to be, miserabile.” 

As his oration was indirectly given, I took it in the 
same manner, and we parted very much pleased with 
each other. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Festival of the Purification—Consecrated candles—The proces- 
sion—Leave Nazareth—Hassan’s contempt for catholic cere- 
monies—Seppouri—Turkish funeral—Valley of Zebulon— 
View from the hills—Tie river Naamah—St. Jean d’Acre— 
—Italian medical officers—Their destitute condition—Chief of 
the medica! department—Ibrahim Pasha—Destructive siege— 
Caifa—Convent of Mount Carmel—Gratitude of the monks 
—Journey resumed—Fording the river—Castel Pellegrino— 
Wretched khan—A widow's hospitality—My convent fare— 
Night scene—Departure. 

I could not pass over the plain of Esdraelon to Jeru- 
salem, for the rain lay so deeply upon it that I was 
forced to return to the sea-coast, and early in the morn- 
ing prepared to set out. On descending to the court of 
the convent, I found a large congregation assembled to 
celebrate the festival of the Purification. I went into 
the church while the priests were engaged in conse- 
crating the candles to be used in the procession. Those 
who were so happy as to have obtained them, cried out 
as I came in, “ You are just in time; go up to the altar.” 

My figure was so ill suited to the display that I should 
unavoidably have made, thot I resisted all the friendly 
endeavours of those who considered the possession of the 
holy.candles so great a matter. My-sudden appearance, 
and indifference to the great object in hand, rendered me 
a suspicious guest. A youth of the family of Signor 
Catafago, the Austrian consul at Beirout, I think, having 
some feeling for my position, pushed his way through 
the crowd to me, and besought me not to be the only 
one without a candle. J assured him that I was on the 
point of setting out on my journey, and cared not for 
the possession. “ You'll have no luck,” he replied to my 
remonstrance; “take my candle, and I'll get another.” 
%o, thrusting his lighted torch into my hands, he set off 
tothe altar, performing all the genuflexions and cere- 
monies over again. 

Hassan, who was standing by my side, his mouth wide 
open in stupid surprise, suffered a candle to be stuck in 
his hand too; and, the procession immediately beginning, 
we were pushed along with the crowd, which, headed by 
the priests carrying images and a large crucifix, singing, 
ind swinging censers as they went, splashed through the 
mow in a most resolute manner. Many of the lights 
were extinguished by the wind, and every now and then 
‘great scramble took place to relight them. 

As we passed through the outer gate, Hassan, whose 
Moassulman horror had become excited, said, in no very 
gentle tone, “ By your head, master, let us get out of this. 
Weare not such fools as to need candles to find our way 
through the town by daylight.” I was very much of his 
pinion, and crept from the crowd; and mounting our 
horses, which stood ready at the gate, we rode through 
the ruined streets of the city, in the upper part of which 
many houses had been completely overthrown, and 
blocked up the way so effectually that we were forced to 
dismount, and drag our steeds over the obstacles. 

The animals of this country are well trained to falling, 
ind on every such occasion remained on the ground with 
the utmost patience till we had in some measure cleared 
the way for them to jump up, When we reached the 
brow of the hill on which the town stands, we could hear 
the loud anthem from the solemn erowd below. Hassan, 
who had been evidently pondering on the affair of the 
tandles, stopped awhile in the adjustment of the saddle. 

and. casting a glance at the convent, into the court 
of which the procession had just entered, asked me, in 
his best Italian, if all Christians were such fools as these. 

“Sono tutti Christiani pazzi come quelli?” said he. 

“No,” I answered, “ they are not all alike.” “Do they 

‘arry candles in England in this manner ?” he continued. 

I satisfied bin upon that point; when, remounting, he 

muttered to himself, “ Buono, buono; Inglese non sono 

pazzi”—“ The English are not fools, at any rate ;” and, 
very much relieved: by this discoyery, fell into his usual 
taciturnity, My having taken 
thook the favourable opinion he has conceived of the 

English on the score of religion; for not. being Christian 

8 those with whose rites he is most familiar, he thinks 

bd om they may not be very far removed from Maho. 


Tn two hours from Nazareth we reached Seppouri, a 
‘mall town upon a height near the entrance to the Vale 
of Zabulon. From its situation, it has gained an unhappy 
distinction in the wars of the Holy Land. Six hundred 
Christian knights were massacred in front of it by. Jap- 
padin, to whom they had surrendered on an assurance 


they should be sent to the nearest port in possession 


e candle, I believe, | 


of the Christians. - There is a church, now in ruins, dedi- 
cated to’ St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin, who, with 
her husband St. Giacomo, resided on the spot. On the 
anniversary of her day, a monk comes down from Naza- 
reth to.perform mass, though no Christians live-in the 
A Turkish funeral passed down the hill as I went up 


- to explore the old church, followed by a tribe of howling 
_ women, who screamed and beat their breasts at a great 


rate. The men accompanying it waved scarfs in the air, 


and joined their voices with the gentler mourners, al-- 


though on this occasion they scarcely deserved the epi- 
thet. It had a picturesque and wild effect. Such scenes 
come well at all times to a traveller, who can never be 
displeased at meeting with a specimen of country man- 
ners, however uncouth. 
The valley of Zabulon is narrow and well wooded. It 
is cultivated; but, although the soil appeared good, til- 
lage is not very general. We met not-a soul in it; but, 
as we ascended a ridge of hills that looked down upon 


the Mediterranean sea, fell in with a string of pilgrims « 


on foot; some of them made the sign of the cross as I 
passed them, although in an alarmed way, as if in so 
solitary a road it was unsafe to betray their creed. From 


these heights the promontory of Carmel was visible on ° 


one side, and on the other Cape Blanco, St. Jean d’Acre 


in the midst, stretching into the sea. Near the village ; 


of Shef Hamet, on the crest of the hills, area great num- ~ 


ber of very fine olive trees; and as we descended to the 
plain of Acre, and looked back at this town, miscrable 
though it is in reality, its walls and ruined turrets rising 
among the trees had the appearance of a baronial castle. 
The Pasha of Acre had a house in it, to which he used 
occasionally to go for amusement and relief from the 
labours of tyranny. 

The plain over which we passed, so celebrated, and so 
well calculated for the gathering of troops, was a perfect 
swamp, and go heavy that it was nearly sunset when we 
arrived on the bank of the river Naamah—the ancient 
Belus. We passed over it in a boat, for it was unusually 
full of water. The ferryman thrust a piece of brown 
bread into my mouth when J opened it to ask some ques- 
tion about Acre, that promised fair. to choke me; but, 
rough as his courtesy was, there was so much good- 
humoured frankness in the manner of bestowing it, that 
I swallowed the bread and the compliment with an ex- 
ceedingly good grace. 


No time was to be lost in making for the city, for the 


sun was hastening down, and bringing on the hour for 
closing the gate. We accomplished our purpose, how- 
ever, and a few minutes before the fall of day entered the 
famous St. Jean d’Acre. Nothing but its walls are now 
standing, and they have been breached in two or three 
places. On the beach outside were scattered broken gun- 
carriages, dismounted cannon, wagons overthrown, and 
heaps of balls; while within were ruin and desolation on 
every hand: a few rooms still remained in the Francis- 
can convent, whither I went; but the church was de- 
stroyed. 

I found here two medical officers, Italians, in the 
Egyptian army, and one of the miserable instructers, 
who seem to me to grow in wretchednéss as my ac- 
quaintance increases among them., Until the monks had 


come over from Nazereth, to which place they belong, - 


these poor gentlemen had been ina state of starvation. 
They were sixteen months in arrear of pay, and showed 
me a specimen of the ration bread that they had been. 
forced to feed upon until the happy arrival of the convent 
in the city. I never beheld more miserable food ; it was 
black, and hard as a stone. I hope these knights-errant 
have not forsaken better fare at home for what they find 
in Palestine ; for, unless they are endowed with the spirit 
of a crusader, I know not how they hope to be supported 
in their adventures. > 

The chief of the medical department is an exccedingly 
handsome man, a native of Piedmont, and lodges in the 
next chamber to mine. I paid him a visit, and found 
him stretched upon a couch, his limbs swathed in flannel, 
for he was afflicted with rheumatism. From his healthy 
complexion, however, and lively spirits, I suspect the ill- 
ness has been brought on by an order he has just re- 
ceived to make a tour of inspection through the Holy 
Land. His affectation of state in the midst of the greatest 
poverty, was pitiful enough, The only living thing in 
the room besides himself was a chameleon; and their 
food, from the dismal relation he gave me, must have 
been very much of the same nature. He spoke, as in- 
deed all the Franks in his service do, very highly of 
Ibrahim Pasha : “ ‘Son altesse’ is a great hero, and wars 
like a soldier; no Eastern luxuries in his court, not a 
woman to be seen, nor has he a servant that does not, 


_ carry arms.” The siege of the city seems to have lasted 


five months and a half; it was nobly defended by the 
governor Abdalla, who is now a prisoner in Egypt: the 
garrison consisted of five thousand. men, one hundred 


and fifty only of whom survived when the place fell. It - 
would have been impossible to resist longer, for the | 


Egyptian chief had the possession of the sea, and a tre- 
mendous force of artillery on the shore. 


The present state of the town shows the resolution of | 
the pasha; there is not a house uninjured in it. Some. ‘ 
portions of it are utterly destroyed; eyery mosque is . 


opened to the curiosity of the infidel; the minarets are 


overthrown, and the fountains choked up with filth, The || 
dome of the principal mosque, however, still rises above _ 
the city walls, but more full of holes than a pigeon house; — 
the marble pillars that decorated its court, are cast down, : 


the kebla itself has been struck ; a graceful flight of steps, 


.also of marble, that led up to the pulpit, is broken in 


many places, and the tombs that stand without, to the 
pashas and some members of their families, have been 
opened by the shots; and—an ill omen to the pashalick— 
the turban has been shot from the head of Djezzar Pasha’s 
grave, the butcher of Acre, and its eelebrated defender! 
The sickly soldiers, who roam among the balls and frag- 
ments of shells to be seen in every part of the city, look 


Jike the shadows of those that have been slain, rather 


than the conquerors of the place. 

The warlike qualities of Ibrahim are doubtlessly paint- 
eda little in the oriental manner by those who relate 
them, for he seems to have recalled to their memories the 
time in which a single champion could, with his own 


good arm, have routed a host. He carried, some of his | 
officers say, the place by his own prowess alone; and — 
they even go so far as to assert that more Turkish officers” 


of his army were killed by his sword, than by the shot 


of the enemy,—* I am sure twenty at least,” exclaimed - 


a Sicilian surgeon, who had grown very warm in the 
pasha’s praise during the dinner of the refectory. This 
7 


enthasiastic assertion brought on anargument, the resplt 
of which diminished the number of slain. to six or seven. 
The Egyptians made two very spirited assaults, and in 
the first were repulsed with some loss. n the capture 


of the.town, the heads of those who had fallen within the. 


walls were found packed up, preserved in wax in the 
good old Turkish fashion, to be sent to Constantinople as 


an offering to the sultan, ‘The total loss of the besieging ~ 


army was not very perfectly. known, but it seems to have. 
been great; yet more from sickness than the effect of the 
enemy’s fire, which does not appear. to have been very 
skilfal. 

Ibrahim takes great pride and pleasare in his artillery, 
which was conducted by an Englishman, who was killed 
during the siege. The principal engineer, a Neapolitan, 
once a captain of sappers in the French army, is now 


‘very actively employed in restoring the works of the 


city. The citadel has not suffered much, although from 
its great height it afforded an excellent mark, both from 
land and sea. 

There is a delightful walk round the walls, many parts 
of which were planted ; the stamps, however, of the trees 
only remain. Hassan guided me over the most distin- 
guished scenes of the late events, in which he took a cun- 


‘script’s part; but, having no great turn for any of the 


circumstances of war, stole away the moment he could 

do so without detection, as I think many of the Arab 

soldiers have contrived to do besides himself. 
When Abdulla approached to offer homage to his con- 


_queror, who awaited him in the centre of the town, Ibra- 


him Pasha drew him. towards him, and, embracing him, 
called him brother, and placed him by his side. The 
beauties of St. Jean d’Acre in the days.of Djezzar Pasha 


-have been often told; it has been my lot to see them de- 


stroyed. The public bath so famous, and the bazar 
equal to that’ of Damascus, are in ruins; these wonders 
pass away, but the position of the place will always se- 
cure it from its‘chance of losing fame in the annals of 
war. Ibrahim hastens the reconstruction of the walls, 
but will not grant one piastre towards that of the houses. 

There was little to induce me to linger longer among 
the ruins; so, passing by the shore of the gulf, I rode in 
three hours to Caifa. In addition to the Belus and the 
Kishon, there were two small rivers that had been pro- 
duced by the rains, and had worked their own channels 
to the sea. Caifa was still in a deplorable condition. 
The frigate that was to have carried the troops to Tarsus, 
had been forced to “cut and run ;” and, having lost her 
anchors, set off for Alexandria. Father Simon and his 
family therefore were still afflicted with the society of the 
Italians; and Michael assured me that Signor Mariana 
had not yet taken his boots off. The Nubian Ariadne 
had disappeared, no one could tell in whose company : 
she vanished almost as she came; yet it was surmised 
that, notwithstanding the Christian qualities she had dis- 
played on the evening of the pork dinner, she had found 
sympathy in an Arab camp, not very far from the banks 
of the Kishon. 

I reached the convent of Mount Carmel in the even- 
ing, and found the monks delighted to see me again. I 
had brought a little bag of money from Nazareth for 
them, of which they had long despaired, Having some 
expectation of my return, they had begged me to under- 
take the recovery of it when I left the convent before ; 
and, well pleased with the success of my enterprise, re- 
doubled their kindness. It was a debt of I know not 
how long standing, for, it not being a very safe matter to 


travel even so short a journey with such a charge, they 


had never found a messenger. The rain returned to the 
mountain with me, and I was delayed until it again 
promised some abatement. 

February.—It cleared up this morning, and, in spite of 
Hassan’s contempt for my runaway guide, who had come 
to reclaim his horses on my arrival, I hired them once 
more to carry me to Jerusalem. We set out after break- 
fast in nearly the same guise as before. The sun was 
very bright, and, as we trotted over the sands, grew hot- 
ter than I had yet felt it. There was a fresh breeze from 
the sea ; and the green fields with the mountains of Car- 
mel on the other side of me, made so beautiful a land- 
scape, that I felt no inclination to hurry. I had some 
difficulty in passing a river that runs over the sand close 
to Castel Pellegrino, about which a number of women 
were collected in some pastoral pursuit, for there were 
cattle in great number straying by its banks. We rode 


- boldly forward, and floundered in the middle of the 


stream; Hassan and his bags taking to the water on the 
first stumble, to the amusement of these gentle dameels, 
who shouted with delight at the accident. I came down 
also, but not till I had got so near the opposite bank as to 
scramble out, covered with mud, leaving my steed to 
manage for herself. My appearance—for I still retained 
the European dress—brought all the dusky nymplis 
about me, who looked with as much astonishment ypon 
me as if I had been a monster just struggling into life 
from the slime of their abominable river. 

I hastened through the ruins of the once extensive cily, 
the walls and gates of which are still very considerable. 


The modern village hangs in a dirty heap over the sea: — 


upon the roofs of the huts all the people had assembled to 
witness the passaye of the animal who had excited so 
much mirth among the daughters of the place. At five 
o'clock, in the midst of a heavy shower of rain, for we 
had not yet gut rid of the west wind,—“the father of 
rains,” as the Arabs style it,—we arrived.at the village of 
Tuthera, close to the sea shore. ‘There was a khan in it, 
to the door of which I rode; but my heart sunk when I 
saw the state of the interior, three fect deep at least in 
blue mud, and a few dead goats corrupting in the midst 
of it. Isent my squire to request lodgings from the peo- 
ple, but he returned without success: there was not a 
bush within sight that would have sheltered a bird. 

I was in despair, and stood by the corner'of a broken 
wall, looking wistfully at a wrinkled old hag who sat by 
the door of a poor hut on the other side of it. There 


' was pity in the old creature’s heart, for she sent out a fine 


tall dame, who with some majesty, waved her arm, and 
uttered the welcome word, “come!” She was a wild- 
looking being ; had I met her in a wood in England, I 
should have held out my palm, for she was in appearance 
a perfect gipsy. I obeyed her call most willingly, and 
found the party consisted only of the old witch and her 
daughter. It was Ramadan, and there was fortunately 
no fire in the room. My whole establishment, including 
the horses, were admitted to the hospitality of the widow, 
for such she was ; and we had no space to turn in. 

In compliment to the fast of the Mahomedans, I put off 
my dinner till the sun should set. As there was an hour 
of idleness, therefore, we sat in a bunch, to exchange, as 


. created a sensation inthe poor women of a most favours’ 


Schnson appears to have proposed to examine the phy- 


good advice, interspersed with many quaint di- 


with mankind in many countries; and proofs of the — 


‘far.as I was concerned, most unintelligible civilities with 
all those who came in, for curiosity led many toexaminé» 
the Frank. 

The call from the mosque at length announced the ter~ 
mination of the day’s fast; and my visiters, dropping off, 
left me undisturbed for the rest of the’ night, as far at: 
least as they could relieve me from disturbance, for rest 
did not belong to the den I-had got into, As my con- 
vent fare was plentiful, I had a femous pilau made, which 


able nature ; and when it was ready, the honours so 
much to their satisfaction, that they left but little of it to 
me; for, unaccustomed to dine @ l’ Arabe, I could not keep 
within ten handsful of their rate of eating.” I had given 
‘up the pot to my guests, having taken a modest propor- 
tion from it for my own share, ‘Long before I wasready 
for another supply, they had demolished the whole mesa, 
and I went nearly supperless to bed. ; 
When the dishes were washed, and the barley bags” 
tied to the horses’ noses, we-arranged ourselves to sleep. 
Such a group might have becomeé'a smuggler’s cave: we — 
were heaped together in so close a compass, that it was ee | 
impossible to roll over. The fleas exceeded all I had yet ~ . 
met with; and there was every creeping thing besides. I 
covered myself with my cloak, and slunk away from my. 
companions to where the meal chest stood, and leaning | ~ 
against it, endeavoured to sleep. The munching of the” j 
horses, however, and the terrific sound the women made __ 
in scratching themselves, was beyond endurance. If their ‘ 
skins had not been as tough as leather, they would have 
‘torn themselves to pieces, : 
- I went to the door, but it was raining hard, and the 
court was full of water. My opening it caused an awful © 
confusion : a flock of goats, which in all probability had 
been kept out of their proper lodging, to accommodate us, 
were collected at the door. The moment it moved, in 
they came, dripping wet, butting and jumping, to our at- © 


ter discomfiture for the rest of the night. Sleep was now a 
beyond hope : the women made a fire, and began to cook. 
their morning meal, which, during Ramadan, must be . 4 


eaten before daylight. I joined them in it with a good . 
appetite, and soon after dawn made my escape from the, - é 
most wretched confinement to which mortal was ever - : 
consigned. 


(To be continued.) 


Dr. James Johnson’s Economy of Health. on 
Dividing human life into ten septennial» periods, Dr 


siological characteristics by which all the epochs are © 
naturally distinguished, and the social influences, second ; 
only to natural organisation, that operate upon them 5 
and thence to deduce fitting rules for the physical and 
moral management of ourselves, and the education of 
our children, during each “ phase of human existence.” ~ 
Had the execution of the plan been equal to the design, 
the volume would have formed an invaluable companion — 
for life. As it is, the Economy of Health is a very amus-°— 
ing book ; tontaining a variety of sensible remarks and — 


gressions on remotely-connected subjects ; some striking * 
facts, picked up in the course of a wide acquaintance — 


doctor’s reading amongst the poets, in the shape of fre~ 

quent: quotations. The advice, however, is sometimes 

too general to admit of individual application; or it re~ ~ 

quires greater means and appliances than the generality’ ~ 

of mankind can command, or a completer control over — 

themselves in minute observances than most of us will — 

be found to possess. The fact is, too, that hardening ~ 

processes will often be found ineffective or mischievous. 

with the delicate and the invalid ; whilst with those who , 

are strong enough to’persist in their practice, it is to be q 

suspected that a good constitution is entitled to much of 

the credit that is bestowed upon certain formalities. Bee | 

The two most valuable sections of the volume are in- : 

cidental ; one relating to a new and prevalent disease, — / 

the other to the effects of travel-in subduing or prevent- ; 
| 


ing it, as well as descriptive of the best modes of traveling. 
According to Dr. Johnson, diseases are contingent upon 
times; and the much-ridiculed “ fashion in physic,” is: 
merely a proof that certain modes of life induce certain 
disorders, or aggravate those of a universal character. 
The ancients were afflicted with complaints unknown to- 
us, and were ignorant of many scourges that have since 
devastated the world. At present many frightful dis- 
orders are rare in England, or comparatively mild; but 
it may perhaps admit of doubt whether we are altogether 
such gainers by the change, as the “linked tortures long 
drawn out” of what our author terms the Patho-Proteian 
Malady, may outweigh in the minds of many the severe 
but brief pains of an acute disease. His account of the 
character, origin, and causes of this disorder, as well as» 
his description of,its popular pathology, piece of 
quaint but powerful eloquence, mingled with touches of 
dry humour. The. whole.is far beyond our purpose to 
quote ; but we will endeavour to take some passages from 
it, which will convey an idea of the author’s yiews of its 
nature, and at the same time furnish specimens of his 
style. 

“ PATHO-PROTEIAN MALADY. 

“Tt isa monster-inalady of comparatively recent ori~ 
gin. No name, no description of it is found in the re- 
cords of antiquity, or even of the middle ages. It is 
clearly the offspring of civilisation and refinement, of 
sedentary habits and intellectual culture, of physical de-' 
terioration and mental perturbation, of exeitement and © 
exhaustion, of the friction (if I am allowed such @ term) 
of mind on matter and of matter on mind. It isnot the ~ 

rogeny of intemperance, for our forefathers were more ; 
intemperate than we are. It is not the product of effe. 
minacy, as far as indulgence in pleasure or idleness is 
concerned ; for the present race is more worn down by 
labour and care than by ease and-dissipation. Th -. 
millions have felt it, no one can describe it; though thou. 
sands have studied it, no one has been able to frame for 
it an accurate definition. And no wonder. It is a 
Proteus, which assumes the form and usurps the attri. 
butes of almost every malady, mental and corporeal, that» 
has scourged the human race since the creation of the. . 
world. But this is not all. It disdains the character of 
being merely an imitator. It takes on shapes and atti. | ° 
tudes that have no prototypes in human afflictions. Nor 
need this excite sarprise. We have imported, through’ 
the medium of our: boundless colonisation, the constitu: 
tions and maladies of the east and of the west, and incor, 

ated them with those of our own. Every. day and — 
oon the experienced eye will detect in the streets of 
London the Hindoo features, blanched by our skies of 
their ochery complexion; the negro nose and lips, de- 
prived, by the same agents, of their original companions, 
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WALDIE’S OMNIBUS. 


2 the Ethiopian hue and woolly locks. These, however, 


would have been of little;consequence, had we not im- 
ported with them the bilerand the belly-ache, the Hin- 
dostanee liver and the Caribbean spleen, she phlegm of 
the north and the choler of the south. * * * 

“ This disease has been attributed to the liver, the 
stomach, the spleen, the brain, the spinal marrow, ‘the 
nerves, the colon, é&c., each physician drawing the Pro- 
teian fiend in the shape and hue which it most frequently 
asstimed under his own observance. Hence its various 
designations. Indigestion, hepatitis, 


"irritability, bilious disorder, hypochondriasis, &c. S&c. 


have, eac 


in its turn, been the name affixed to the in- 
firmity. It is not difficult to discover the clew to this 
diversity of opinion. The Patho-Proteian affliction is 
not, perhaps, in strict language, an entity—a single 


disease sent down from heaven, or springing from the 


bowels of the earth ; but rather a morbid constitution or 
disposition, produced by the various moral and physical 
causes above alluded to, and moulding numerous other 
maladies into its own resemblance. Although the mul- 
titudinous causes of this evil must operate.in a great 
variety of ways, yet there are two principal channels 


“through which it flows upon man afd woman much 


more frequently than through any others; namely, as 


- brain and the stomach, but chiefly the former. 


moral impressions on the brain and nerves are infinitely 
more injurious than the physical impressions of food and 
drink, however improper, on the stomach. The multi- 
farious relations of man with the world around him, in 


the present.era of social life, are such as must inevitably ~ 


keep up a constant source of perturbation, if not irrita- 


tion; and this trouble of mind is not solely, or even 


chiefly, expended on the organ of the mind; viz. the 
brain and its appendages, the nerves, but upon the organs 
of the body most intimately associated with the brain— 
namely, the digestive organs, including the stomach, 
liver, and bowels. | 

“ Let us exemplify this, A man receives a letter com- 
municating apiece of astounding intelligence—great 


= Joss of property, or death of a child, wife, or parent. The 


mind, the brain, the nervous system, all are agitated and 
disturbed. But the evil does not rest here. The organs 
“hot immediately under the will, or directly connected 
with the intellectual portion of our frame—the organs of 
digestion, circulation, nutrition, &c.—are all consecu- 
tively disturbed, and their functions disordered. These 
corporeal maladies are those which naturally attract 
most the sufferer’s attention. He seldon comprehends 
or even suspects the nature and agency of the moral 


~ cause. He flies to physic, and it may very easily be 


conceived that he generally flies to it in vain. 
* But it will probably be remarked, that great events 


. and disasters befall only a few, comparatively speaking, 


and those not often. This is true. But the multiplicity 
and frequency of minor evils are far more than equi- 
valent to the intensity and rarity of the greater ones.” 
The cause of this malady Dr. Johnson marshals under 
four heads,—“ anxiety of mind, intensity of thought, se- 
dentary avocations, and plenary indulgence ;” all tending 
to weaken the body and induce irritability ; “and morbid 
or inordinate irritability, susceptibility, or sensibility, is 
the distinctive characteristic of the wide-spread malady 
under consideration.” It has been seen already that the 
doctor traces the remote origin of the disease to a con- 


. stant wear and tear of the brain, arising from what the 


author of England and America calls the “ uneasiness” 
of society. The manner in which the brain acts upon 
the stomach, and the stomach reacts upon the other 
organs, may be partly seen in the following extracts. 


“ It is well known to every physiologist that the great 
internal organs, the heart, liver, stomach, &c. perform 
their vital functions independent of the will, being sup- 
plied by the ganglionic nerves, a class entirely distinct 
from those emanating from the brain and spine, which 
are under the guidance of the mind. These ganglionic, 
organs not only refuse to tell us how they perform their 
operations in their hidden laboratories, but when they 
are at work. Thus, in a state of health, we have no 
conscious sensations from the vital functions of the cir- 
culation, respiration, digestion, assimilation, secretion, 
&ec. The heart feels the presence of the blood, but 
keeps that feeling to itself. ‘The lungs feel the influence 
of atmospheric air, but give the mind no intimation of 
such feeling. The stomach is alive to the presence of 
food, and performs the important task of digestion, but 
troubles not the intellect with any intimation of its pro- 
ceedings. And so of all the other internal organs. This 
is « wise provision of Nature, or rather of Nature’s God. 
But intercourse between the two systems of nerves, the 
nerves of sense and the nerves of the internal organs, 
is not absolutely prohibi They mutually correspond, 
in a state of health, wi t our consciousness, and still 
more without pain or inconvenience. But let us over- 
educate, as it were; that is, let us pamper the digestive 
organs, for example, by unnatural stimulation; or let 
these said organs be long and strongly associated, in 
sympathy, with excitement of the intellect and its organ, 
the brain—and what is the consequence? The stomach 
becomes, as it were, intellectualised, that is, dena- 
turalised ; so that its sensibility rises from the organic, 
or unconscious, to the animal, or conscious state of feel- 
ing! Then it is that the process of digestion not only 
becomes cognisable to our senses, but exceedingly 
painful. 

“ When the stomach has thus acquired an additional 
sense, a sense properly appertaining to a superior organ, 
the organ of the mind, the owner of that stomach has 
incurred a penalty which will require months or years 
for exoneration. He has over-educated an organ which 
would have performed its function much better in its 
pristine ignorance” * * 

“* When the malady in question has attained a certain 
extent, the stomach not only reflects back on the organ 
of the mind a large share of those afflictions which it 
has sustained from that quarter; but, in q of 


our ambition. If this temperance cannot or will not be 
practised, then travel is the best palliative: and four 
skeleton. tours are given by the doctor out of his note- 
book, accompanied. with pleasant general directions, and 
descriptions of the effects. he has seen. them produce. 
The only objection to these remedies is their difficulty. 
The universal competition of which Dr. Johnson speaks, 
forbids those exposed to it to relax their efforts, except 
under a penalty to which loss of life is nothing—loss of 
caste ; whilst it may be questioned whether the habit of 
mental excitement it occasions, does not produce an in- 


‘tellectual craving, that would sooner bear bodily pain 


than mental torpidity. Then, again, his accounts of the 
health-bringing effects of travel are only tantalising 
prescriptions to those who require it most. What would 
be pleasanter than a two-months’ trip to the continent, 
or to the highlands, to the anxious or overworked intel- 
lectual labourers of this great metropolis? But how could 
they spare the time? or if they did, how could they find 
the means to travel in the open air, in the most effectual 
way, alternating rides and walks? A physician to the 
king,-happy fellow! may lounge in his carriage on roads 
which the reflection of the summer sun makes as hot as 


the Indies, and then, as he ascends an Alpine eminence, 


or reaches shade, get out and walk; but those who 
physic, or feed, or instruct the king’s lieges, must travel 
by those conveyances that stay for no man. Indeed, the 
doctor admits that his traveling prescription is only 
practicable by the rich; it may, however, be read by all. 

In saying that the author’s advice was too general, we 
spoke generally. There are many specific rules; and 
here are some. 

“ TIME FOR MATRIMONY. 

“ The most proper age for entering the holy bands of 
matrimony has been much discussed, but never settled. 
I am entitled to my opinion; and although'I cannot 
here give the grounds on which it rests, the reader may 
take it for granted that I could adduce, were this the 
proper place, a great number of weighty reasons, both 
moral and physical, for the dogma which I am going to’ 
propound. The maxim, then, which I would inculcate 
is this—that matrimony should not be contracted be- 
fore the first year of the fourth septenniad, on the part 
of the female, nor before the last year of the same in 
the case of the male.. In other words, the female should 
be at least twenty-one years of age, and the male twenty- 
eight years. That there should be seven years difference 
between the ages of the sexes, at whatever period of life 
the solemn contract is entered upon, need not be urged, 
as it is universally admitted. There is a difference of 
seven years, not in the actual duration of life, in the two 
sexes, but in the stamina of the constitution, the sym- 
metry of the form, and‘the lineaments of the face. e 
wear‘ and tear of bringing up a family might alone ac- 
count for this inequality ; but there are other causes in- 
herent in the constitution, and independent of matri- 
mony or celibacy. 

“In respect to early marriage, as far as it concerns 
the softer sex, I have to observe that, for every year at 
which the hymeneal knot is tied below the age of twenty- 
one, there will be on an average three years of premature 
decay of the corporeal fabric, and a considerable abbre- 
viation of the usual range of human existence. It is in 
vain to point out instances that seem to nullify this cal- 
culation. There will be individual exceptions to all 
general rules. ‘The above will be found a fair average 
estimate. 

“ On the moral consequences of too early marriages, it 
is not my intention to dilate; though I could adduce 
many strong arguments against, and very few in favour 
of, the practice. It has been said that ‘ matrimony moy 
have miseries, but celibacy has no pleasures.’ As far as 
too early marriage is concerned, the adage ought to run 
thus—‘ marriage must have miseries, though celibacy 
may have no pleasures. 

“ The choice of a wife or a husband is rather foreign 
to my subject, and has occupied much abler pens than 
mine to little advantage. My own opinion is, that were 
the whole of the adult population registered as they come 

age, and each person, male and female, drew a name 
out of the urn, and thus rendered matrimony a complete 
lottery, the sums total of happiness, misery, or content, 
would be nearly, if not exactly the same, as upon the 


' present principle of selection. This, at first sight, will 


appear a most startling proposition; but the closer we 
examine it, the less extravagant it will be found. 
“HOW RICH PHYSICIANS MAY TAKE EXERCISE. 

“ There was a time when a gentleman walked, because 
he could not afford to ride; and then he was seldom 
ailing. A period came when he kept his carriage, 
because he could not afford to walk; and then he was 
seldom well. He hit on a remedy that combined the 
economy of time with preservation of health. Instead 
of jumping into the carriage, on leaving a house, he 
started off at a quick pace, that kept the horses on a trot 
afier him. When well warmed with walking, a little 
fatigued or straitened for time, he sprang into the car- 
riage, closed three of the windows, and read till he ar- 
rived at the next rendezvous, after which the same process 
of alternate pedestrian and passive exercise was reiterated. 
Now this is a combination of the two kinds of exercise 
which I had proved by experiment, many years previ- 
ously, to be extremely salutary. 

“ONE OF TWO CURES FOR HYPOCHONDRIACS, 

“Tt is, however, in that extensive class of human 
afflictions termed nervous, dyspeptic, and hypochondri- 
acal, that a journey to the baths of Pfeffers offers strong 
temptations, and very considerable hupes of amendment. 
To bypochondriacs especially I would recommend this 
tour. Let them get sea-sick in the Batavier, mud-sick 
in the Maaes, and dyke-sick in Holland; let them then 


its extensive chain of sympathies with various other 
organs of its own class, as the liver, kidneys, bowels, 
heart—in short, the whole of those organs supplied by 
the ganglionic nerves, it weaves a tissue of disorder 
which no human skill can unravel, it constructs a laby-- 
rinth of infirmities through which no clew can guide us; 
it fills an Augean stable with evils, which few rivers, ex- 
cept that of Lethé, can cleanse away. 

* But the action and reaction of the mind and the 
great organs of the ganglionic system, one on another, 
are not the only hostilities carried on in this condition 
of the constitution. Let it be remembered, that the 
whole of the alimentary canal, from one extremity to the 
other, is studded with myriads of glands, whose secre- 
tions are under the influence of the nerves distributed to 
them. Now each minute filament of nerve participates 
in the general disorder of the great nervous centres, and 

secretions of the smallest follicle are thus vitiated, 
and become the prolific source of new irritations re- 
flected back on the whole nervous system, and ultimately 
on the mind itself.” 


Passing over the facts connected with the singular 
case of Mr. M‘Kerrell, (a gentleman who, it may be re- 
membered, committed suicide in Regent street, about 
twelve months since,) and the further development of the 
Patho-Proteian monster,—let us state the prevention, 
and, where cure is possible, the cure. The prescriptions 
are brief—exercise, and temperance; not temperance 
only in eating and drinking, for in that we are most of 
us temperate enough, but in our pleasures and enjoy- 
ments, our passions, our desires, and more than all in 


d the Rhine, amid all the bustle of steamers and 
hotels, and wind through the romantic scenery of that 
noble river. They may visit the Brunnens of Nassau— 
the shopocracy of Frankfort—the clean, dull towns of 
Darmstadt and Carlshrue—the old red Castle of Heidel- 
berg—the fairy land of Baden Baden—the prosperous 
town of Offenburgh—the Black Forest—the Falls of the 
Rhine—the Lake of Wallenstadt—presenting the most 
splendid lake scenery in Switzerland—and, lastly, the 


sbaths of Pfeffers. Let them be enjoined by their phy- 


sician to penetrate the gorge of Tamina, and drink and 
perspire at the source of the waters in the rock, as the 
sine qua non of cure; let them be conjured to mount the 
Galanda, where there is a specific air for the removal of? 
low spirits; and then, if their ‘blue devils’ are not 
drowned in the Pfeffers, or blown away on the Alps, 
they had better jump into the Tamina, for their case is 
hopeless !” 

After the quotations given from the work, it may be 
superfluous to say that originality is its characteristic. 
Dr. Johnson may have been ionall 
others for his facts or his thoughts, but he has made them 
his own by digesting them. ‘The Economy of Health is 
a faithful reflex of its author’s mind, and not a thing of 
shreds and patches. 


indebted to 


The principal amusement of the venerable Prince 
Talleyrand is whist, which he plays every evening at his 
hotel in the Rue St. Florentin. ‘The aged diplomatist 
and his successor in the embassy here, General Sebas- 
tiani, were received one evening Jast week by the King 


_ of the French. 


| any The wreck was towed into Huron by the Bunker 


Uiterarp Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 26, 1837. 


The Times.—Were we tv sum up all that has been 
said and written since our last publication, in regard to 
the times and the remedy, we should have no space for 
Major Skinner's travels, Dr. Johnson's description of the 
new malady which afflicts the present race of fashion- 
ables; or the variety which has been placed in our 
crowded columns. The spirit of our remarks of last 
week, however they may have been set down as croaking, 
we see no reason to alter. The facts of the case are, that 
almost every thing has a downward look. Real estate 
and bank ‘stock are duller, and a marked change is per- 
ceptible in the kind and value of securities now sought 
after. But recently the best mortgages were at a dis- 
count of ten per cent.; at present they are in much bet- 
ter esteem, while United States Bank post notes, so lately 
at a discount of one and three quarters per cent. per 
month, are less freely parted with at one per cent. or even 
three quarters; but cash for business paper is as difficult 
to be obtained as heretofore, proving that the real are 
preferred to the doubtful investments. The banks of 
Philadelphia generally are understood to act prudently 
with regard to their issues, which are probably not as 
great as at the period of stopping specie payments, a 
stoppage which is now all but universal in the United 
States as well as in Canada. Much is said, and perhaps 
hoped, respecting a resumption of the metallic currency, 
but it is, we think, as far off as the most disheartened 
have ventured to prophesy; it will require powerful 
arguments and wise legislation to induce the people to 
believe again that bank notes are as good as specie, 
which, when it shows itself, will be eagerly seized and 
unwiscly hoarded. A calm, but a settled gloomy calm, 
has taken the place of the late excitement; it will con- 
tinue to increase in degree till the meeting and action of 
congress in September. The action of the national legis- 
lature will determine the fate of the many who are now 
looking on at the wreck of their hopes, swept away with 
a rapidity which has bad no parallel in our history. 
Within sixty days the richest have been brought to feel 
their dependence upon the general prosperity, and the 
poor have reason to regret the cause and the result. We 
would encourage all to hope for the best; the country 
will live through the storm, perhaps rise from it with its 
wonted elasticity. 


Major Skinner's Overland Journey.—We take particu- 
lar pleasure in commending to the favourable notice of 
our readers generally the very pleasing book which we 
commence to-day. The major is decidedly one of the 
most agreeable book travellers we have ever enjoyed the 
acquaintance of. 


Steamboat disasters are now the common topics of the 


every-day newspaper press. Last week they gave an 


account of one which resulted in the destruction of one 
hundred and twenty lives on ‘the Mississippi, near 


- Natchez, and the last is contained in the following para- 
graph from the Sandusky Clarion, of the 13th inst. 


“The new steamboat Bunker Hill, on her upward 


. passage, ran foul of the steamboat Cincinnati, on her 


downward trip. The Bunker Hill struck the Cincinnati 


’ forward of the starboard wheel-house, and carried it away, 


together with the wheel and shaft, the captain's office, 
the mate’s and cook’s rooms, and one tier of berths in 
the gentlemen’s cabin. Captain Bradley, of the Cincin- 
nati, was very badly hurt, and it is feared will not re- 
No other person hurt. ‘The engine is much in- 


Hill. 


Responsibility of Cities —The Charleston courts have 


_ decided that property on board a vessel or landing from 


her, suspected of containing the seeds of disease, cannot 
be-destroyed by the authority of the city, without making 


~ good the damages. This was decided in a late suit 


brought by Charles Jarvis, as salvor, in behalf of all con. 
cerned in the brig Amelia, which was burnt by order of 
the corporation of that city in 1832, The plaintiff re- 
covered $7000. Other suits are in progress involving 
the same principle, and we trust they will all result 
similarly. 


The Charleston Mercury states that, “ The new cotton 


. crop is said to be very unpromising—the plants small 


and of a very sickly colour. The season has been un- 
commonly cool no doubt, but there is, we presume, time 


. enough for the growth of the crop yet.” 


Melancholy Accident.—The Covington (Louisiana) 
Advocate of the 6th inst. says— 

“It devolves on us to record a melaneholy and heart- 
rending occurrence, which took place on West Pear! 
river, on the QIst ult. As related to us, the circum- 
stances were as follows:—Antoine Rousseau, accom- 


- panied by two children, one a son of Mrs. Moore, and 


the other his own daughter, proceeded down the river in 


_ a pirogue, for the purpose of examining some lines which 


he had bated for fish. After descending the river a short 
distance, his attention wus attracted by a squirrel, on 


+ which he landed and went in pursuit, leaving the two 


children in the boat until his return, After hunting for 
some time in the thicket, he discovered something mov- 


. ing in the bushes which he took for beckroach, and fired. 
_ Shocking to relate, he killed both children. 


He had 
reached the spot where he had left the children, without 


‘being aware of it, and their dresses being white caused 


the mistake, and the consequences so deplorable.” 

The body of a middle-aged man was taken out of the 
Delaware at Greenwich Point on Sunday afternoon. It 
had evidently been in the-river but a few hours, 


Extract of a letter dated Hartford, Ct., May 18:— 


i #inee the memorable freshet of 1801, called the Jeffer. 


son flood, we have but once experienced any thing like 
the present. The water in the Connecticut is now about 
twenty feet above low water mark, and every indication 
that it will go much higher. At this moment, all the 
lower strects, east of Front street, are flooded to a con- 
siderable depth. It looks like a vast sea, east and west, 


- all the meadows, for many miles, being covered; even the 


fences, in most instances, are under water, and many 
dwelling-houses are completely surrounded, and filled 
with water from one to ten feet in depth, Several houses, 
in this city, are greatly injured by the pressure of the 
water, and many of the walks are torn up by the force of 
the heavy rains. Yesterday, one of the stages, with a 
full load of passengers, was overturned in six feet of wa- 


ter; most providentially every life was preserved, al 

the passengers were exceedingly alarnied, and tho 

wet, In passing the bridge over the Quinebaug at 
stock, wé had a narrow escape, finding that nearly al] the 
supports had been carried away.”—Com. Advertiger, 

All the banks in Boston have been compelled to stop 
specie payment. 

All the banks in New York city have been compelled tp 
stop specie payment. 

All the banks in Philadelphia, including the U.S, Bank 
have stopped specie payment. 3 

Nineteen twentieths of the banks in the N. E, ang 
middle states have stopped specie payment, 

Most of the works of internal improvement, canals, 
rail-roads, &c, are stopped. 

Most of the manufacturing establishments in the coun. 
try have been compelled to stop operations. 

More than a hundred thousand men, women, and chil. 
dren, who depended on their earnings for their bread 
have been thrown out of employment. ‘ 

Preparations are making, we understand, to furnish 
the president’s house in a new and costly style of magai. 
ficence, which will eclipse even the former gorgeousness 
which was exhibited in some of the rooms of that man, 
sion. - 

An AcT RELATIVE TO UNCLAIMED TRUNKS AND Baga 
was passed by the Legislature of the state of New York. 
It provides that the proprieters of stages, boats, rail-roaq 
compunies, taverns, &c. shall enter the same in a book, 
and notify the owner by mail, if they can find out whohe 
is; and then after thirty days to advertise a.description 
in the state paper. Sixty days after this, iv beseech is 
to be opened before a magistrate, when the magistrate 
must notify the owner if he can find out who he is; ang 


‘if not, sell it at public auction ; the proceeds, after deduct, 


ing the expenses, to be given to the overseers of the poor, 

The president has appointed Joseph S. Wilson, of 
Washington, D. C., to be Principal Clerk of Private Land 
Claims in the General Land Office, in the place of Sam. 
uel D. King, resigned. 

The Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Wheeling 
suspended specie payment on the 16th inst. The direc. 
tors of the North Western Bank are determined to hold 
out, as by suspending they forfeit their charter. 

It is stated in the Boston papers that the postmaster of 
that city has issued a notice requesting all box-holders, 
to deposite in specie, in advance, at least fifty per cent. of 
the presumed amonnt of their postage for the ensuing 
quarter. 

A team ship, to carry 16 guns, was launched from the 
Navy Yard at Brooklyn, New York, on Thursday week, 
intended for the United States navy. 


From the New Orleans Bee. 
PARTICULARS OF THE LOSS OF THE BEN 
SHERROD. 


The Natchez papers contain further particulars of the 
deplorable loss of the Ben Sherrod. At the time she took 
fire, she was engaged in a race with the steamer Prairie, 
and the fire took from the great heat of the boilers, 
caused by raising her steam to its extreme power. A 
barrel of whiskey was placed on deck for the use of the 
hands during the race, who drank to excess and became 
intoxicated. 

At about 12 o’clock at night the furnace became s0 
heated that it communicated fire to the wood, of which 
there was on board about sixty cords. When the crew 
discovered the fire, they all left their posts and ran for 
the yawl, without giving any alarm to the passe 
who were all asleep in their berths. The captain fora 
time attempted to allay the extreme confusion, by stating 
that the fire was extinguished; twice he forbade the 
lowering of the yawl, which was attempted by the deck 
hands and passengers. The shrieks of nearly three 
hundred persons on board now rose wild and dreadful. 
The cry was to the shore! to the shore! and the boat made 
for the starbourd shore, but did not gain it, as the wheel 
rope might have given way or the pilot been driven by 
the flames from his station. The steam was not let off 
and the boat continued on. The scene of horror now 
beggared all description. 

The yawl which had been filled with the crew hed 
been sunk, drowning some who were in it, and the pas. 
sengers had no other alternative than to jump overboard 
without taking even time to dress. There were ten 
ladies on board who all went overboard without utteripg 
a single scream; some drowning instantly and others 
clinging to planks—two of the number were finally 
saved. Some of the pussengers are supposed to have 
burnt up on board the Ben Sherrod—one man by the 
name of Ray, from Louisville, Ky. hung to a rope at the 
bow of the boat, until taken up by the yaw! of the steam. 
boat Columbus which arriyed about half an hour afler 
the commencement of the disaster, on her downward 
passage. Mr. Ray’s face and arms were much bamt 
while clinging to the boat in the above position—he lost 
20,000 dollars in Natchez and United States paper. __ 

The steamboat Alton arrived half an hour after the 
Columbus, but from-the carelessness or indiscretion of 
those on board, was the means of drowning many persons 
who were floating in the water.” She drove into the 
midst of the exhausted sufferers, who were too 
longer to make exertion, and by the commotion ocea- 
sioned by her wheels, drowned a large number. A 
gentleman by the name of Hamilton, from Limestone 
county, Alabama, was floating on a barrel, and sustaining 
also a lady, when the Alton drove up and washed them 
both under—the lady was drowned, but Mr. Hamilton 
came up and floated down the river fifteen miles, when 
he was taken up by the steamer Statesman. 

Mr. M‘Dowell attributes the drowning of his wifeto 
the indiscretion of the managers of the Alton, as she was 
floating safely on a plank at that time. Mr. M‘Dowell 
sustained himself some time against the current, so that 
he only floated two miles down the river, when he swam 
ashore ten milea above Fort Adams. 

Mr. Rundell floated down the river ten miles, and was 
taken up by a flat boat at the mouth of Buffalo creek. 
He saved his money in his pantaloons pocket, but lost 
one thousand dollars worth of freight. Mr. M‘Dowell 
lost his wife, son, a lady, Miss Frances Few, who was 
under his protection, and a negro servant. Mr. M‘Dow- 
ell feels himself under great obligations to Mr. William 
Stamp’s family for their kind attentions to him in his 
distress soon after he reached the shore. Mr. Randell 
acknowledges kind attentions from the same source. 

There were 235 persons on board, of which not more 
than sixty escaped, leaving 175 drowned, including the 
cuptain’s three children and his father. His wife was 
picked up by a flat boat badly burnt. The following are 
the names of some of the ladies lost: 

Mrs. M‘Dowell, of Belfont, South Alabama ; Mrs. 
Gamble and three children, of New Orleans; Miss Fran- 
ces Few, of Belfont, South Alabama. Mrs. Smith, 
Mobile, saved, 

Capt. Hard states that he and the man at the wheel 
discovered the light of the Ben Sherrod on fire as soon a8 
he entered the Mississippi from Red river, fifteen miles 
below Fort Adams. Captain Hard met the Columbus 
and Alton floating down with the current, for the purpose 
of picking up the unfortunate sufferers. How many they 
saved he does not know, . 

The Ben Sherrod at the moment of the last explosion 
on board, sunk instantly, about a mile and a half above 
Fort Adams, on the right hand. 
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